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ies this portrait we see indications of a | the brain being large, there 1s evidence 

very strong constitution. The Mo-| of the Mental temperament, the two 
tive temperament shows very strong fea- | united, giving activity, intensity, suscep- 
tures and a strong, bony structure; and | tibility, positiveness, and power. The 
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Vital temperament, which, when well 
marked, gives fullness and smoothness 
and pliability to the constitution, is some- 
what wanting in this man; his chief lack 
in constitutional development is the nu- 
tritive system. 

He has evidence of first-rate lung 
power, as shown by the large nose and 
the broad and strong development out- 
ward from the nose. The strong chin in- 
dicates vigorous circulatory power, and 
decided tendencies to sociability and 
love. The falling in of the cheeks where 
digestion is represented, shows that that 
function is comparatively weak; and he 
has, on the whole, the appearance of an 
over-worked man, and at the same time 
of a man who is capable of doing that 
which would be over-work to most men, 
and yet not break down. 

There are four or five distinguishing 
The 


reader will observe the prominent brow ; 


marks in his mental development. 


the breadth and fullness in that region. 
He will also observe that there is great 
length from the opening of the ear to the 
forehead above the root of the nose; this 
shows length of fibre in the brain, and 
great intellectual sharpness ar.d intensity. 
There are few men whose perceptive in- 
tellect has such scope, intensity, and 
definiteness as his. Hence his mind is 
rich in all that pertains to fact and inci- 
dent. Experience to him brings a wealth 
of knowledge. 
dle section of the forehead, where the or- 
gans aré located which have to do with 
history, locality, time, and the power of 
containing and retaining scholarly lan- 
guages, we find that his head resembles 
pretty closely that of the celebrated 
learned blacksmith, the late Elihu Burritt, 
who could read in fifty-two languages. 


The upper part of the forehead shows 
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| sharpness in the centre, and great heicht, 
bringing into view the faculty of Com- 


that of human nature, or the power to 
appreciate and describe character, and 
to read it at sight. If the reader will ob- 


serve the fullness in the region of the 


parison most prominently, and especially 
| 
| 


temples, he will see large Constructive- 
ness, which gives the ability to combine 
| and organize, to build and construct, and 
to invent. It is useful to mechanics who 
| build architectural piles, or who con- 
| struct machinery that is rich in complica- 
tion, and is necessary to the poct and the 
novelist. It will also be seen that the 
head is broad above and about the ears, 
indicating power, force, policy, desire for 
property, and the ability to manifest these 
traits in his own character, or develop 
them in characters of which he may write 
or which he may create; and, as a writer 
he would make his characters, whether 
learned, intellectual, acute, or otherwise, 
forceful, politic, ingenious, and influential 
and present them with a vividness that 
would be startlingly real. 
Such a head as this could never make 
If 


he were to assign to a boy or man a posi- 


a tame character in a story or drama. 





. | 
If we ascend to the mid- | 


tion of holding a horse for the hero of a 
tale, he would give to that horse-holder 
| certain positive, crayon touches of char- 
| acter that would make him remembered. 
| If he were to write for the stage, every 
character in the different parts would be 
distinct and vivid. And it would be a 
natural criticism of a story or drama of 
his, that there were too many influential 
characters, too many high lights in his 
landscape, too much hill and mountain, 
and not enough valley, and plain, and 
lawn. 


His head is high in the region of Be- 





nevolence. Under that tuft of front hair 
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from the eye, and from the ear to that 
point, the distances are great; hence he 
is full of Benevolence and sympathy ; but 
having so much positiveness and force, 
his sympathy may be like a fair amount 
of sugar in some very strong lemonade. 
In other words, it needs all his tenderness 
and sympathy to soothe, and clothe, and 
shield the angular, pointed, and executive 
elements in his constitution. 

His Self-esteem and Firmness we judge 
to be large; | ence he is positive almost 
to a fault, imperious in his feelings, 
and fiercely defensive when his feelings 
are aroused, and he has a proper object of 
opposition ; and his power to scathe his 
opponents, or to scourge his enemies with 
language intense, vivid, and fierce, would 
not often find a parallel. 

We judge that he has strong social 
affection ; his friends believe in him ; and 
his enemies are likely to fear him if they 
do not hate him. He never can live ina 
community without being known as a 
force among men. As a poet and novel- 
ist. he is able to make good use of these 
strong qualities of character ; and he will 
stand out upon a literary landscape as 
Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn assert 


their presence, fearless of obstruction. 


Poland does not exist as an inde- 
pendent State. After a thousand vicis- 
situdes, at one time recognized, at an- 
other repudiated, she has not, however, 
completely disappeared from the family 
of nations, although more than once dis- 
membered and parcelled out to Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. The situation of 
Poland to-day is very curious. The Czar 
assumes the title of King of Poland, 
without recognizing the Polish nation- 
ality; the Emperor of Austria assumes 
no title, but recognizes the nationality ; 
while the Emperor of Germany does 
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neither. And yet, in spite of innumer- 
able restrictions and persecutions on the 
part of both Russia and Prussia, the na- 
tion lives and is developing in every 
field of activity except the prohibited one 
of politics. Poland still participates 
largely in the intellectual, social, literary, 


and artistic life of Europe. This people, 


which diplomats have proclaimed to the 


and manufactories, its own marts of 


trade, a distinctive character, savants, 
artists, and a complete literature, that, 
more than all else, indicates the vitality 
of a nation, And, it may be added, this 
literature, looked upon in the light of a 
misdemeanor by the Governments of 
Russia and Prussia, denounced on every 
possible occasion, watched by the police, 
pursued by the censor, endures, although 
unsupported by a single public school, by 
a single learned academy or literary so- 
ciety, which are replaced by Russian and 
German schools, academies, and societies. 
Polish literature draws its nourishment 
from the very soul of the nation—from 
the Polish people; it breathes and grows 
notwithstanding the neglect and oppres- 
sion of the State. 

It is, consequently, both interesting and 
useful to become acquainted with the 
representatives of this militant literature. 
I have chosen one as the central figure of 
this sketch. Le uno disce omnes. My 
choice has not been governed by chance. 
I am personally acquainted with Mr. Theo- 


| dore Thomas Jez, the Polish novelist, his- 


torian, publicist, and patriot. He is one 
of the most remarkable writers of Poland, 
whether we consider the current or the 
past literature of that country. Jez— 
pronounced almost like our English yes— 
is a zom de plume of more than ordinary 
significance. Hedgehog is the transla- 
tion of the Polish ez, and the habits and 
characteristics of this little animal cor- 
respond exactly to the situation of a lit- 
erature forced every moment to defend 
itself and to present a determined front 
to the attack of its “ Touch 
me not,” or the emo me impune lacesséit 
of the Scottish arms, is the motto of the 


enemies. 
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Erinaceus Europeus when he bristles up ; 
but, the danger passed, the doughty hedge- 
hog smoothes his ruffled coat and con- 
tinues peacefully on his way,—appropri- 
ate emblem of the literature represented 
by T. T. Jez, whose real name is Zygmund 
Fortunad Milkowski. 

Milkowski springs from a family of the 
petite noblesse,a class that has played avery 
important part in the history of Poland. 
It was the equestrian order par excellence, 
composed of citizens who were, at one 
and the same time, farmers and _ sol- 
diers, whose duty it was to govern and 
defend the Republic. In time of war, 
armed with a sabre, they mounted their 
horses; in time of peace, they followed 
the cart afield, without, however, laying 
aside the sword, the distinctive mark of 
their order. A noble, when too poor to 
buy a pair of boots, did not think him- 
self disgraced if he went barefooted, but 
to be seen without his sword was most 
ignominious. 

Milkowski’s ancestors were all soldiers. 
One of them participated in the deliver- 
ance of Vienna from the Turks in 1683, 
alongside of the celebrated Polish hero 
and king, John Sobieski. His grand- 
father, John Milkowski, fought under 
the orders of Kosciusko. This grand- 
father was no ordinary character, and 
may be taken as a typical representative 
of the Jette noblesse of old Poland. At 
the commencement of one of Kosciusko’s 
campaigns, John Milkowski was pursuing 
his studies in a college directed by Basil- 
ian monks. He fell violently in love 
with a young girl of high family, escaped 
from the convent, eloped with the ob- 
ject of his passion, married her secretly, 
and joined the army. The young wife 
followed her adventurous husband in a 
baggage-wagon covered with a tent, in 
which vehicle were born successively a 
son, Joseph, father of Zygmund, and a 
daughter. 

Joseph, in his turn, became a soldier. 
In 1809 he enlisted as a volunteer, fought 
against the Austrians in Galicia, and 
later took part in the campaign of 1812, 
that gigantic effort of the great Napoleon 
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!to humble Russia. In 1820 he gave up 
| arms for the plow, returned to his father’s 
| home on the banks of the Dniester, and 
married a high-born lady, Balbina Brud- 
| zewska, one of whose ancestors had been 
| an instructor of Nicholas Copernicus. 
| The fruit of this marriage was two 
daughters and five sons. The eldest of 
the family, Zygmund Fortunad, was born 
in the village of Saraceya on the Dniester, 
on March 23, 1824, in the midst of a ter- 
rible equinoctial storm, which made the 
parental mansion tremble to the very 
foundations. The superstitious old wom- 
en of the neighborhood predicted a tem- 
pestuous life for the baby. And their 
prognostics were destined to be fulfilled— 
a very natural consequence, however, for 
the child saw light in a land subjected to 
the most galling foreign domination, and 
issued from a class which formerly ruled 
the State. 

From his earliest childhood, Zygmund 
was a witness of the oppression of his 
country. He was but six years old when 
the unfortunate insurrection of 1830 
broke out, in which his father participat- 
ed. This unsuccessful uprising was sup- 
pressed with a severe hand, and many 
Polish families were ruined. The Mil- 
kowskis did not escape, and the boy 
grew up in an atmosphere which affected 
his whole character. The vindictive pol- 
icy of the Russian Government became 
more strongly marked every day. The 
Polish language was driven from the 
schools and courts; Russians were intro- 
duced into all the public offices ; the peas- 
ants, who were Uniates, were forced to 
accept the State religion; Polish books 
and songs were tabooed, and, above all, 
the old nobility was proscribed. 

Milkowski made his first acquaintance 
with the masters of Poland in 1838, when 
he was but fourteen years old. The in- 
troduction occurred at Niemirow, a little 
town of Podolia, where the gymnasium is 
situated in which young Milkowski was 
studying. He was accused of participat- 
ing in a conspiracy. What danger to the 
mighty Russian Empire could there be 
in the machinations of boys, the oldest of 
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whom was only seventeen? But the Gov- 
ernment looked at the matter differently. 


It began a regular trial before a judicial | 


commission, appointed ad hoc, who took 
testimony and passed sentence. 
were two principal charges. First, the 
organization of a society; second, the 
reading of prohibited poetry. The leader 
of this dangerous plot was condemned to 
transportation to Caucasia, there to serve, 
throughout his whole life, in the ranks of 
the Russian army. The other conspira- 
tors were driven from the gymnasium, 
and denied entrance into any educational 
establishment of the empire. Milkowski, 
because of his persistent denial of affili- 
ation with the complot, the absence of 
all proof against him, his extreme youth, 
but, above all, because of the bribes which 
his parents did not hesitate to offer the 
judges, escaped from this first trial, al- 
though he was placed under police sur- 
veillance as a suspect. This disgrace, in 
Russian eyes, made the boy’s school-days 
often very hard. But he went bravely on 


with his studies, and, notwithstanding 
systematic and petty annoyances, was 
promoted from class to class, until he 
was promoted from the gymnasium in 
1543. 

Milkowski chose Odessa rather than 


Kiew as his university, because at that 
time it was distinguished among the 
great cities of the empire for a relatively 
greater liberty. The students were sub- 
jected to a much less severe discipline 
there than at Kiew, Moscow, or St. Pe- 
tersburg. There Milkowski was no longer 
“shadowed.” The young man could con- 
tinue his studies unannoyed, and even suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a first prize at a 
competitive examination. 

Milkowski devoted himself at the uni- 
versity to the physical and mathematical 
sciences, but also prepared himself to take 
a place in Polish literature while pursuing 
the exact sciences. This was contrary to 
the ordinary rule, but a still more remark- 
able irregularity was the following of his 


studies not only in a foreign tongue, but | 
in a centre where everything which con- | 


cerned his country,—language, literature, 
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history,—was placed under a ban as ab- 
solute as it was severe. 
In his father’s library the young student 
| found the authors of the most brilliant 
epoch, the golden age of Polish literature 
| (from the sixteenth to the end of the first 
| half of the seventeenth century), and also 
| the works produced during the regenera- 
| tion of this literature (the last part of the 
| eighteenth century). Here it was that he 
became acquainted with the celebrated 
poet Mickiewicz, whose genius fanned into 
a flame the sacred fire smouldering in the 
breast of every young man destined by 
nature to serve society with his pen. His 
first masters were his father, mother, 
cousins, friends. He wrote verses; but 
the encouragement and guidance, which 
a student of talent generally experiences 
in the university, Milkowski never en- 
joyed. The Russian schools cultivated a 
declared hostility for the Polish youth. 
Polish writers, therefore, were developed 
by opposition, by eating with avidity of 
forbidden fruit, by reading in secret the 
great prose authors and poets of the na- 
tion, by studying under difficulties the 
history and literature of their native land, 
by devouring with closed doors the pub- 
lications smuggled from France. All 
this did Milkowski do instinctively, never 
thinking what use was to be made of it. 
Milkowski gave special attention to 
mathematics, with the idea of utilizing 
his knowledge either as a professor or in 
the military career. He therefore went 
to Kiew in order to pass his final exam- 
ination, and obtain the university degrees 
indispensable to everybody who would 
occupy a professor’s chair. His sojourn 
at Kiew coincided with the year 1847-48: 
that is to say, the moment when all Eu- 
rope was filled with revolution, when 
great thoughts filled the air, and grand 
principles revived old hopes. Could Mil- 
kowski remain indifferent to such ap- 
peals? University claims gave way toa 
conspiracy, and in order to better conceal 
his plan, he entered the engineering corps 
of the Russian army. But this did not 
remove all suspicion. The Kiew police 
| got wind of what was going on in the 
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dark. They learned that Milkowski was | all day, and it was only toward evening 
one of the agitators who had kept back | that the Polish battalion, which formed 
the nobles from signing the address of | the rear guard, and in whose ranks Mil- 
fidelity required by the Government at | kowski served, approached the river. The 


this time. He was, in fact, the author of | 
a document, of which the students of the | 


university made several copies, declaring | 
a coward whoever should sign the ad- | 
dress. An order for his arrest was is- | 
sued, and the city searched. But he was | 
informed of the danger, and, having ob- | 
tained the assistance of the Jews for a | 
certain sum of money, just succeeded in 
escaping from Kiew. He reached his 
father’s house, bade his parents farewell, 
and a few weeks later put the Austrian 
frontier between his pursuers and the Rus- 
sian police. He had passed from Poland 
into Poland, that part of the former king- 
dom under the domination of Austria, 
which at this moment—July, 1848—was 
passing through the crisis which ended | 
by its existence as “ Poland” being offi- 
cially recognized. 

At this moment, in the autumn of 1848, 





the Hungarian insurrection burst out. It | 
was an uprising against one of the op- 
pressors of Poland. This was sufficient | 


to decide Milkowski. Without hesitat- 
ing an instant, he left Galicia after a so- | 
journ of three months within its borders, 
crossed in secret the Hungarian frontier, | 
reached Pesth, and offered his services to | 
Louis Kossuth, who was at the head of | 
the revolutionary government. A Polish | 
legion was in process of formation. Mil- 
kowski joined it as a simple private, and | 
thus he became a soldier. The campaign | 
lasted nine months. Milkowski partici- | 
pated in several battles, among which I 
shall only mention that of Szegedin, be- 
cause of an event which happened there, 
and which shows the important part often 
exercised by small causes on the destiny 
of nations. 

The Hungarians were retreating before 
the Austrian army, which was maneuver- 
ing in concert with a Russian force. The 
Hungarians, numbering sixty thousand, 
for the most part raw levies, were cross- 
ing the river Theiss. The passage of the 
troops began early in the morning, lasted 


sun was setting. Only one of the two 
pontoon bridges remained, and the sap- 
pers were busily engaged in destroying it. 
The Poles crossed in haste, and on reach- 
ing the other side were ordered to occupy 
some trenches farther on, leaving only a 
platoon to guard the bank. It was ex- 
pected that the enemy would make a 
reconnoissance during the night, and per- 
haps try to rebuild the bridges. The 
duty of this handful of Poles was to watch 
and apprise the main body of any such 
movement. Milkowski was given the 
command of the little party. He had on 
his right the Maritza, which empties into 
the Theiss at this point in the midst of 
impracticable marshes, and on his left, a 
battery armed withacannon. Milkowski 
placed his soldiers behind the big willows 
which skirted the bank. Time passed. 
The twilight was becoming fafnter and 
fainter, when suddenly a large black spot 
appeared on the surface of the water, 
moving noiselessly along with the cur- 
rent. It was soon discovered to be a raft 
covered with soldiers. Milkowski gave 


| the order to fire, and a shower of bullets 


poured in upon the defenceless enemy. 
The Austrians quickly pulled for the op- 
posite bank, carrying with them their 
dead and wounded. Sometime after- 
ward, Milkowski, on reading the history 
of the war, first learned that on this oc- 
casion he had driven back a strong re- 
connoissance led by Brigadier-General 
Benedek, who was severely wounded. 
This misfortune won for Benedek the 
sympathy of the Emperor. It was the 
beginning of the brilliant career of a man 
without military capacity, who, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian army in 
1866, lost Sadowa and established Prus- 
sian hegemony in Germany. 

Milkowski and two hundred of his 
companions decided to go to England, 
and embarked for Malta on a Turkish 
war vessel at that island. The Turkish 
Government withdrew its protection, 
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although it furnished the exiles a sum 
sufficient to charter a ship which should 
convey them to England. They soon 
after left on a sailing vessel, and when 
nine days out, during a stormy night, on 
April 19, 1850, struck on the rocks near 
a little port of Kabyles on the Tunisian 
coast. The weather was very bad; the 
wind blew a gale, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the captain and his sailors, be- 
lieving all lost, basely deserted the ship 
in the life-boat, and left the patriots to 
their fate. But with the first rays of 
morning they were discovered by an Eng- 
lish merchantman, which sent a boat to 
their aid, and they were no sooner placed 
in safety on the beach than their vessel 
went to pieces. 

The shipwrecked refugees spent three 
weeks on the Tunisian beach, and were 
finally taken back to Malta through the 
instrumentality of the Bey. They again 
left Malta, this time on one of the power- 
ful steamers of the Anglo-Indian service, 
and reached Southampton without any 
further adventures. 

Milkowski arrived in England abso- 
lutely penniless. The little bundle con- 
taining his clothing had been swallowed 
up by the sea, and his very last farthing 
was given for a ticket to London, so that 
he was set adrift in the vast city with an 
empty purse. Happily for him he had 
companions in misery, and one of them, 
who had a little money, offered him a 
place to sleep. The lodging was paid for 
two weeks in advance, so that Milkowski 
was not forced to spend the night out of 
doors. 

But the imperative food question 
stared him in the face. He sought work 
in vain. Unfortunately he did not then 
understand English. This situation con- 
tinued for more than a week, during 
which time he ate but twice, and then as 
the guest of some compatriots. The 
situation finally became so unbearable 
that she sufferer made up his mind to 
plunge into the Thames. While await- 
ing the hour for the fatal leap, Milkow- 
ski entered a reading-room where Polish 
newspapers were kept on file. He took 
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up a Warsaw journal, and was perusing 
it mechanically when his eye lighted on 
an advertisement of a London paper 
hanger and decorator who wanted a boy 
to sweep out the office, keep up the fires 
and to “make himself generally useful.” 
He eagerly sought the situation, was en- 
gaged, and his salary fixed at the impos- 
ing sum of two shillings a day. A short 
time afterward, the office-boy received a 
check from his father, who little imag- 
ined the desperate situation of his son. 

At the end of three months Milkowski 
had risen in the new business: he be- 
came a designer. His wages were like- 
wise increased, and he had only to re- 
main where he was to have gained an 
honorable and independent position. 
But the charms of literature and politics 
would not admit of this. He yielded 
first to the latter temptation. 

At this time London was the principal 
centre in Europe of revolutionary in- 
trigue. Political refugees from all coun- 
tries of the Old World made the English 
capital their headquarters. There were 
found Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, 
Hungarians, and Roumanians. Here sat 
the executive committees of the Polish 
Democratic Society, and of the European 
Democracy, composed of such well- 
known agitators as Mazzini, Ledru-Rol- 
lin, Ruge, Bratiano, and others. Mil- 
kowski became an active member of the 
Polish Democratic Society. He attend- 
ed all the meetings, took part in the dis- 
cussions, read a great deal, worked hard, 
and soon began to publish articles in 
Polish in the columns of the Polish Dem- 
ocrat, the organ of the Society. This 
was his début as a writer. 

The revolutionary leaders in London 
believed that it was impossible for France, 
the only great Republic in Europe, to 
stand alone surrounded on all sides by 
powerful monarchies. Poland, republi- 
can at heart, might be made a strong 
auxiliary not only of France but of the 
general republican movement on the con- 
tinent. The Committee felt, therefore, 
that Poland should be ready to aid any 
revolutionary outburst in Italy or Ger- 
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many, and that, once independent her- 
self, she would be able to guarantee the 


stability of the new order of things,—a | 


republican organization of Europe, based 
on the fraternity of nations. 

This grand and noble idea awakened 
all Milkowski’s enthusiasm. He 


sition of the Committee that he should 


go to Poland and organize the general | 
uprising planned for the moment of the | 


election of a new President of the French 


Republic, for the term of Louis Napoleon | 
He started for | 


was drawing to a close. 
Poland, regardless of the danger of being 
arrested and condemned to the gibbet, or 
to the mines of Siberia. He obtained an 


English passport under a borrowed name, | 


and began his journey across France, 
Turkey, and the Roumanian Principali- 
ties. In the autumn of 1851, he landed 
at Galatz, on the Danube, and in the 
winter of the same year crossed the Po- 
lish frontier disguised as a peasant. 
Napoleon's coup d'état frustrated the 
Milkow- 


hopes of European democracy. 
ski knew it, but felt bound, nevertheless, 
to accomplish his mission, in view, if not 
of immediate action, at least of prepar- 
ing the country for the moment when 


such action would be useful. He was 


quite successful in his efforts. 


greatest enthusiasm were his two young 
brothers, one of whom, Joseph, was per- 
forming his service in the ranks of the 
Russian army, while the other, Felix, was 
helping his father. 

Milkowski could not resist the desire 
to see his parents, although by so doing 
he might compromise them and lose his 
own head. He, nevertheless, spent sev- 
eral weeks at the old home in the as- 
sumed character of a teacher looking for 
an engagement, and this was the last 
time that the son saw his father and 
mother. Bidding them a long farewell, 


Milkowski left for Moldavia, where he | 


was to take up his residence near the 
frontier in order to be in easy communi- 
cation with the revolutionists of Poland 
and foreign countries, and he remained 
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delighted, therefore, to accept the propo- | 


Among | 
those who entered into his plans with the | 


| Dec. 


in Moldavia until rumors of war began 
to fill the air. During this time he stud- 
ied the geography of the country, its 
language and customs. His brothers, 
| fleeing before the vigilance of the Rus- 
sian police, soon joined him there. But 
they met only fora moment. The three 
conspirators were arrested. Zygmund 
| was saved by his English passport. But 
not so Joseph and Felix, who were hand- 
ed over to Russia, tried and condemned, 
the first to be shot, the second to hard 
labor in Siberia. 

Driven from Moldavia, he turned his 
steps toward Turkey, and landed at 
Toultcha, on the Danube, where he 
learned that his brother had been shot at 
Ismail. The shock was so great that his 
health, which had always been robust, 
gave way; a violent fever clung to him 
for several weeks, as he lay on a misera- 
ble straw bed in a humble peasant’s hut, 
without any medical attendance. But 
he slowly recovered, and finally reached 
Constantinople, the centre of an agita- 
tion which held Europe in suspense dur- 
ing four years. 

The Crimean war of 1853-’56 gave new 
hope to Poland. From the turn which 
this conflict took from the very start, the 
Poles had every ground to expect that 
the hour of their revenge had at last 
come. France, England, and Italy were 
armed against Russia, the sworn enemy 
of Poland. It was well known and 
openly admitted that the knot of the 
Eastern Question was on the banks of the 
Vistula, that the independence of Poland 
was essential to the equilibrium of Eu- 
rope. The Poles, therefore, were eager 
to participate in the approaching strug- 
gle. They wished to take their place 
among the allies as one of the belliger- 
ents, and to organize a Polish army corps. 
But diplomacy was opposed to this. 
Poles were allowed to fight, but in the 
humiliating réle of mercenaries. Turkey 
and England organized a Polish legion. 
But Milkowski preferred his independ- 
ence to a well-paid post accepted on 
questionable terms. He obtained per- 
mission, however, from the Turkish gen- 


| 
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eralissimo, Omar Pacha, to accompany | 
the army as a spectator. In 1855 we find | 
the subject of our sketch in Constantino- | 
ple, where his life was almost a repetition 
of that at London, as already described. 
It was a ceaseless struggle to earn suffi- | 
cient money to keep body and soul to- | 
gether. He was in turn book-keeper, | 
architect, cook, teacher of languages, | 
clerk in a store, and later in a statistical | 
bureau. At this dark moment was re- | 
vealed to him a vocation for which he 
had never suspected himself fitted. In 
this brave effort to keep the wolf from | 
the door, Milkowski tried sending letters 
to the newspapers of Warsaw and Lem- | 
berg. His next step in this direction | 
was a volume entitled “ Souvenirs of a | 
Vagabond,” followed by a political work, | 
the “Participation of the Poles in the | 
Oriental War,” and a novel, “ Basili | 
Holub.” His newspaper letters showed | 
a talent quite original in thought and | 
form, and even in language, which he had 
never studied with care, asthe Polish was 
not taught in the schools. “ The Partici- | 
pation of the Poles in the Oriental War ” 
made Milkowski many enemies. His | 
life was threatened, he received several | 
chailenges to fight duels, and the Turk- | 
ish government was tempted to prosecute | 
him for severe strictures which he had 
indulged in concerning the management | 
of the war by the Sultan's staff officers. 
This treatment decided Milkowski to 
leave Constantinople for western Europe. | 
He therefore went to Paris, and thence 
to London, whither he was called by his 
new duties as a member of the Central | 
Committee of the Polish Democratic | 
Society, having been elected to this post 
by the unanimous vote of his colleagues. | 
The only benefit which the Polish pa- | 
triots had derived from the Crimean | 
War was the death of the implacable 
Nicholas I., whose haughty spirit could | 
not support the defeat of his armies. | 
The feeble character of his successor | 
gave new hope to the Poles; they felt | 
that now was the moment to strike an- 
other blow for liberty. Milkowski found 
at Paris a large number of his fellow- 
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| of 1859 hastened the crisis. 
| ters of the dangerous enterprise only 
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countrymen all bent on_ insurrection 
An uprising in Poland had been decided 
upon as early as 1857, and the Italian war 
The promo- 


awaited a favorable opportunity to put 
into execution their long-matured plans. 
Milkowski was a member of the organiz- 
ing committee that sat at Paris, and was 
in constant communication with the cen- 
tral committee at Warsaw. In the autumn 
of 1859, at the request of the members 
of the two committees, he went to Poland 
in order to superintend and hurry on the 
preparations. 

In 1860 Milkowski accidentally made 
the acquaintance of Miss Sophie Wro- 
blewska, daughter of a well-to-do citizen 
of Czortkow, and married her the next 
year. The wedding took place at Michay- 
leny, alittle town on the Moldavian fron- 
tier, where the young couple passed a 
twelvemonth. Michayleny became the 
centre of a widely-ramified conspiracy 
whose only issue was war, and which, in 
the words of Milton, wrought the Polish 
people “pain implacable and many a 
dolorous groan.” 

He was called to Warsaw in 1862 by 
the Central Committee. To obey the 
summons was to risk his life. Milkowski 
was now a father, his first child, a daugh- 
ter, having been just born to him. But 
he did not hesitate. He started, crossed 


| the frontier clandestinely, remained some 


time in Warsaw, and returned bearing 
with him the commission of commander- 
in-chief in the Ruthenian Provinces. 

The date fixed for the uprising was May, 
1863. But unfortunately for Poland it 
occurred five months earlier. Milkowski 
was heart-broken. Neither he nor his 
friends were prepared. But he hastened 
to the front, leaving wife and child be- 
hind him. Insurmountable difficulties 
arose on every side. Nothing was ready. 
Milkowski reluctantly sent in his resigna- 
tion as commander-in-chief, not wishing 
to assume the grave responsibility which 
this premature outbreak had thrust upon 
him. But he did not withdraw from the 
revolutionary movement. 
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General Wysocki, who succeeded him, 
ordered Milkowski to organize a Polish 
legion in Turkey, and to bring them to 
the seat of war. They were to advance 
in conjunction with a little Italian corps 
under Garibaldi. But the difficulty of 
transporting the Italians to Moldavia 
made this part of the plan impassible to 
carry out, and the Poles advanced alone. 
Milkowski’s line of march was to be across 
the Danube; traversing the whole of Mol- 
davia, and entering Poland at Kaminetz 
in Podolia. The boldness of this plan is 
evident from a glance at the map. There 
was ground to suppose that, as a matter 
of form at least, the Roumanian govern- 
ment would oppose their march through 
its territory as a violation of its neutrality. 
But a serious opposition might lead to 
connecting the Polish problem with the 
Eastern question, and, in the end, bring 
about the intervention of Europe, which 
stood with folded arms calmly following 
the struggle of the Poles. 

To carry out his project, Milkowski had 
but two hundred and fifty men under his 
immediate command, and twice this num- 
ber of volunteers hidden in upper Mol- 
davia, who were to join him later in the 
campaign. Scarcely had the expedition 
started when the Bucharest government 
decided to oppose it, and ordered out 
eight thousand men against this handful 
of Poles. Two battalions of infantry and 
a squadron of cavalry came up with Colo- 
nel Milkowski. Twice he succeeded in 
baffling the enemy, but finally at Kosten- 
galia he took up a position and prepared 
to fight. This is considered to have been 
the most brilliant encounter of the Polish 
insurrection of 1863. The enemy was 
eight times more powerful than the Poles, 
but it availed him nothing. The battle 
occurred in an open plain. The courage 
of the soldiers and the masterly man- 
euvers of their commander obtained a 
complete victory. This success secured 
the passage of the Pruth. The little army 
crossed the river, and here was to have 
ended this short campaign, conducted 
with vigor and marked ability. But a 
great disappointment awaited the Colonel 
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and his troops on the other side of the 
Pruth. The transports were not at the 
rendezvous. It was impossible to con- 
tinue the forced march through a hostile 
country, and the little band, attacked for 
the fourth time by the Roumanians, was 
compelled tosurrender. But the govern- 
ment agreed to let the insurgents pass 
quietly on to Poland, provided Milkowski 
would suffer himself to be expelled from 
Roumania in order to satisfy the demands 
of Russia. So the commander bade fare- 
well to his brave men and returned to 
Constantinople. 

This expedition rendered Milkowski 
very popular in Roumania. Prince Couza, 
who was then on the throne, celled him 
to Bucharest. The inhabitants prepared 
in Milkowski’s honor a triumphal entry 
and public ovation, but at the wish of the 
Prince, who feared to mortally offend the 
Russian consul, and perhaps also on ac- 
count of the hero’s retiring disposition, 
these ceremonies were abandoned, and 
Milkowski entered the city zxcognito. 

From Constantinople Milkowski went 
to Galicia by the way of Paris, but was 
forced by the Austrian government to quit 
the country. The Polish revolutionary 
government then confided to him the post 
of political agent in the Hungarian and 
Slave countries, and he took up his resi- 
dence at Belgrade, where he remained 
two years and a half. The failure of the 
Polish insurrection restored him to private 
life and his literary pursuits. Milkowski 
lived from 1866 to 1872 at Brussels, and 
finally came with his family to Switzer- 
land, where he still resides in a simple, 
happy home at Geneva. 

The principal historical work of T. T. 
Jez, the “Second Empire,” which first 
appeared in the illustrated Polish period- 
ical AZosy, has never been published in 
book form. This voluminous history is 
devoted to an able exposition of the 
events of Napoleon III.’s reign. I may 
also mention as belonging to this same 
category, “ Belgium and the Belgians,” 
and a pamphlet entitled “ The Servian 
Jubilee,” which is given up toa considera- 
tion of the part played by Servia in the 
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destiny of the southern Slavonic countries 
and the political ~é/e which she is called 
upon to fill. 

An enumeration of the writings of T. T. 
Jez would occupy too much space here, 
but it may be truly said that they have 
largely contributed to spread throughout 


Polish society the democratic opinions of | 


which he is the sincere and enlightened 
champion. His influence on the youth of 
Poland can not therefore be exaggerated. 


He is considered in his own country to be | 


one of the moral leaders of the Liberal- 
Progressive party, which demands, be- 
sides the political independence of the 
nation, social liberty, civil equality, and 
the spreading of light among the people. 

It isas a novelist that T. T. Jez excels. 
He employs it as an offensive and defen- 
sive weapon in the conflict which Polish 
literature is forced to keep up in the ef- 
fort to defend the last intrenchments of 
the nation threatened by its deadly ene- 
mies and the adversaries of progress. He 
has written not less than sixty novels, 
which may be separated into two grand 
divisions—those of a historical nature 
and those devoted to the social aspects 
of life. 

His pages contain no sermons. The 
dramatic action of the story, the philo- 
sophical character of the actors, the 
pure and original language, the vigorous 
style, and the masterly treatment and de- 
velopment of the plot, render reasoning 
and moralizing unnecessary. 

The annals of Poland and the south- 
ern Slave countries furnish him rich 
materials for his historical novels. 
His plan is to choose a certain moment 
in the life of one of these nations, and 
then to elucidate it by a dramatic narra- 
tive. For instance, his first creation in 
this department of fiction, the “ History 
of the Great-Grandfather,” treats of the 
formation of nobility in Poland, the 
equestrian order, which played such an 
important role in Polish politics. This 
book shows that the political organiza- 
tion of Poland was not brought about in 
the same way as in the Western nations 
of Europe, where it was accomplished by 
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conquest. The superior class did not 
| come from without, as was the case else- 
where, but was formed within the limits 
of the country. It sprang from the peo- 
ple, and was made up of those who rose 
| through their own merits above the level 
| of the crowd. 

The history of the southern Slaves— 
the Servians, Bosnians, and Bulgarians—- 
has afforded Milkowski an inexhaustible 
mine, from which he has drawn many ad- 
mirable plots. The most ambitious of 
these creations is unquestionably the 
“Slave Herzog,” known in history as 
Etienne Kosatch, the founder of a State 
formed from the confused mass of terri- 
tory divided to-day into Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, and Dalmatia. I 
shall not attempt to give even a resumé 
of this kaleidoscopic novel; it is a mov- 
ing panorama of the fifteenth century, so 
different from our own. The author has 
studied the epoch from a double point of 
view, that of history and philosophy. The 
first furnishes him the facts, the second 
the psychological emotions, and together 
form a work which alone would suffice to 
place T. T. Jez in the front rank of nov- 
elists. 

One of his historical novels, the “ Us- 
coques,” has been translated into English 
and French. The Uscoques, from a Slav- 
onic word, meaning refugees, were those 
patriots who, when Turkey seized upon 
Bosnia in the sixteenth century, fled for 
safety to Germany and the Venetian re- 
public. The hero of the tale, Djordji, an 
Uscoque, makes the acquaintance at Ven- 
ice of the daughter of a patrician. The 
young girl falls violently in love with 
him, and urges him, against his own will, 
to flee with her at the moment when the 
ceremonies for her marriage were in prog- 
ress inthe ancestral halls. The Uscoque 
carries her to his boat. They are pur- 
sued, and, in mid-sea, they are over- 
hauled by one of the patrician’s galleys. 
A very dramatic and splendid scene fol- 
lows. ‘The nuptial benediction and a 
duel are enacted on the still waves of the 
Adriatic under the soft light of the moon. 
The Uscoque marries the woman who has 
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thrown herself into his arms, and, sword 
in hand, is victorious over their noble 
Venetian pursuer. 

A French critic, on laying down the 
“Uscoques,” exclaimed of the author, 
“Whzy, this is a modern Walter Scott.” 


This is quite true. There is indeed a re- 
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semblance between the English and Po- | 


lish writer in the principal features of 
their work and in the general treatment 


of their subjects, but in the details, in the 


philosophical conception of the charac- 
ters, and in the moral aim of the story, 
T. T. Jez is perfectly original. 

We see in his novels that their author 
is a soldier in the breach—now employ- 


ing the sword, now the pen, in his brave | 
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fight for the defence of his unhappy na- 
tive land. He never wearies of expound. 
ing Poland’s right to a separate life. In 
fact, he proclaims that Poland, destroyed, 
still lives; that she keeps up the fight un- 
daunted in the midst of a thousand ob- 
stacles, even in the face of defeat. The 
most striking proof of the truth of this 
statement is found in the literary life of 
Milkowski. T. T. Jez had only to bow 
before superior force; his talent would 
have assured him 
Russian letters. 
and contentedly marched in the ranks of 
Polish authors—poor, but proud—and a 
patriot to the very core. 
THEODORE 


a brilliant career in 
But he has ever calmly 
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SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


6 sens class of organs is located in the 


large, gives width to that region upward 


region of the temples, and when 
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Coxstructiveness LARGE. 


and backward from the external angle of 
the eyebrow, and an expandedness to the 
In this 
group are located Construc.iveness, Ide- 


upper part of the side - head. 


ality, Sublimity, Imitation, and Mirthful- 
ness. These faculties tend to humanize, 
and refine, and elevate life and character. 
Constructiveness is eminently an invent- 
ive and tool-using faculty; it is pos- 
sessed by men in common with some of 
the lower animals; and if we look about 
us, we shall see that mechanical inven- 
tion and ingenuity constitute the source 
of much of the wealth, and nearly all of 
the comforts, conveniences, and elegances 
of life ; this faculty, therefore, is one of 
very great importance. 
the region of the temples, backward from 
the external corner of the eyebrow direct- 
ly forward of the organ of Acquisitive- 
ness. Without the faculty of Construct- 
iveness no man could live where winter 
reigns three or four months in a year; 
and we find that in hot climates, where 
housing and clothing are comparatively 
unnecessary, the faculty of Constructive- 
ness is not much developed. The North 
American Indian, living in a cold climate, 
where he is obliged to fabricate ingenious 
catching fish, killing 
game, and making for himself clothing 
and shelter, has a good development of 


It is located in 


contrivances for 


this organ; while in the torrid zone, 
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especially in Africa, the negro is seldom 
much developed in that organ. When 
removed, however, to a cooler climate, 
and work more or less mechanical be- 
comes necessary, this organ becomes bet- 


ter developed than it is among the peo- 
pie of his native land. In any climate 
suited to the best development of the 
human race, employment that calls into 
use Constructiveness and ingenuity, seems 


to be about as natural as walking; hence, 
we notice the little girl enjoys life as well 
while using her scissors and needle in 
the construction of dolls’ clothes, as she 
would in mere play and sport; and a 
boy tries to build a cart, and constructs 
railroads, and boats, and water-mills, and 
appears to take great pleasure in the pro- 
cesses. There is no education in life in 
which a good development and proper 
training of the faculty of Constructive- 
ness would not be a benefit to the per- 
son. If he be a lawyer, cases arise in 
which mechanical invention may be in 
question, or the excellence of workman- 
ship in some matter may be the point, 
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Ipeauiry.—Dr,. J. G. 
and it is a pity that the great lawyer 
should have neither talent for mechan- 
ism nor any knowledge or training in re- 


spect to construction in general. Three- 
quarters of the merchants require me 
chanical talent to understand the con 
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struction of the articles which they have 
occasion to sell; and to be a hardware 
man, one needs all the talents that are 
required to manufacture the goods that 
are to be sold. If we think over the 
great names which history delights to 
the 
world by inventions come to the mind 
and the lip instantly. 


honor, those who have benefited 


The steam-engine 


is doing so much, that its inventor, 
James Watt, may not be forgotten. 


When we think of electricity and the 
uses which are made of it, the names of 
Franklin, Morse, and Edison are suggest- 
In this age of steam navigation, 
Fulton, Ericsson, and Roach may not be 
forgotten. The sound of the power-loom 


ed. 


and the spinning- jenny reminds us of 
Arkwright and Slater. Our morning 
paper should call t> mind Hoe, the in- 
ventor of the mammoth printiny-press. 
Whatever is made by the sewing-machine 
will keep the memory of Howe in the 
of the public. And 
crosses the wonderful suspension bridges 
of Cincinnati, Niagara, or Brooklyn, will 
remember Roebling. And the farmer 
old enough to remember the old-fashion 
scythe and cradle, will think of McCor- 


minds whoever 


| mack with thankfulness and pride, when 


he sees the golden harvest or the waving 
grass levelled without severe labor of man 
by the reaper and mower. And not to 
forget the special service of Ericsson in 
the invention of the propeller steamship, 
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and especially in the total revolution in 
naval warfare by his invention of the 
Monitor, must lead us to feel that those 
of the human race most deserving of 
honor, not to say crowns, must be looked 
for not alone among poets, and orators, 
and philanthropists, but among inventors 
whose inventive talent and skill have 
made the earth smile with improvements, 
and changed the solitary ocean into a 
field of pleasure. 

This faculty has two or three modes 
of activity; one is that of invention, 
another is that of practical construction. 
It sometimes seems to work with per- 
ception, and then the development is 
toward that group of organs. When 
the mind takes on the financial specula- 
tive spirit and Constructiveness seems to 
be the chief factor, it works in conjunc- 
tion with Acquisitiveness, and the two 
organs will seem to be developed, as it 
were, from one base. When it works in 
the direction of invention, the develop- 
ment is upward in conjunction with Ide- 
ality ; and the practical phrenologist will 
readily infer the mode of activity. 


IDEALITY. 


Ideality is located directly above Con- 
structiveness, and its office appears to be 
adapted to appreciate and minister to 
beauty, perfection, and refinement. The 
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artist whose skill is employed in works 
of beauty, must have this faculty strongly ! 
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marked. We look abroad into life, 
and find that nature is full of beauty; 
utility seems to be sought in a thousand 
things, but generally that utility will be 
glorified by beauty. The orchard is fra- 
grant and glowing with blossoms, even the 
thistle, which is a standing declaration 
of war against nearly everything but 
donkeys, who are said to eat it, is sur- 
mounted with a crown of glory. Inthe 
depths of the sea, the shell and the coral 
bespeak beauty in a thousand forms. The 
taste for decoration and elegance which 
is manifest in a thousand ways of dress, 
and houses, and furniture, and with al- 
most everything that has a utilitarian 
purpose, must be crowned with orna- 
ment. Ideality enjoys beauty of thought, 
of motion, of language, and of colors; 
co-ordinating as it does with the facul- 
ties which produce these results, it tends 
to beautify the whole. Without Ideality 
a man’s language may be logical, but it 
will be as dry and as sharp as a last year’s 
chestnut - burr. We find strength in 
straight lines; but the curved, by mech- 
anism and art are employed to give 
beauty as well to articles of strength, 
and thus the most massive machinery 
will have its graceful lines and its decora- 
tive forms. Ideality seeks elegance of 
diction; it does not ignore logic, but 
adorns it. It seeks the truth, but chooses 
a beautiful dress in which to clothe it. 
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ITS HISTORY AND DIVISIONS.—(Continued.) 


S the number of churches increased, 

and were spread over larger terri- 
tory, it became necessary to make nearer 
perfect their organization, and more 
clearly define the duties and powers of 
the officers. We have seen that bishops 
presided over several churches; usually 
one in a city, and others in the surround- 
ing country. Where there were several 
bishops in the same city or vicinity, they 
selected one to preside who was known 





as the Metropolitan Bishop, Chief Bishop, 


or Archbishop, and to him all the clergy 
in his district or diocese were required 
to refer for advice, direction, or council. 
After a while it seemed necessary to have 
an authority superior to the archbishops, 
and gradually the bishops of Rome, Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, Constantinople, and Al- 
exandria became invested with that 
power. Little by little they assumed the 
right to dictate, and from the beginning 
of the fifth century they took the title of 
Patriarchs, and the power to supervise 
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all other ecclesiastical officers within | 
their jurisdiction was granted to them. | 


As might be supposed, their decisions on 
the same questions were often different, 
which resulted in confusion. Each en- 
deavored to attain and assert supremacy. 
By various means Rome and Constanti- 


the others 
claimed a higher place than Constantino- 
ple, for the reasons, first, that the Church 
there was founded by Peter, to whom 
Jesus had said, “ On this rock will I found 
my Church”; and second, because it was 
the chief capital of the empire, and the 
centre of wealth and power. The Eastern 
Churches for a long time upheld Con- 
stantinople, but when, in the middle of 
the fifth century, the decrees of various 
councils, and the edict of the Emperor 
united in deterinining that the Patriarch 
of Rome should be highest in authority, 
from whose decisions there should be no 
appeal, and that he of Constantinople 
should have second place, they were 
obliged to submit. But they watched 
jealously his every act, and frequently 
rebelled in consequence of his decisions, 
as did also sometimes the Western 
Churches ; and it was not until the eighth 
century that the authority of Rome was 
fully established. 

Quite early in the history of the Church 
it had been common to call all bishops 
Papas (from a Greek word meaning 
father), as a token of reverence and re- 
spect. This changed to the English, 
Pope finally became the title cf the Ro- 
man Patriarch. 

The early opposition of the Roman 
government to the Christians was not en- 
tirely because they denied the gods of 
the Romans. The first Christians were 
Jews, and taught revolutionary doctrines. 
They believed Jesus would soon come to 
overthrow the Roman power, and restore 
to them the governmént. The Jews as 
a nation had always been troublesome 
to the Romans, and when this new sect 
arose they were doubly objectionable. 
But when it began to make converts in 
every part of the empire, the opposition 





in a measure ceased, and they were 
looked upon with more lenity, until 


| finally they became recognized by the 
| government, and slowly Church and State 
| came into a state of harmony if not of 


perfect agreement. Before the fourth 


| century bishops were often elected by 
nople succeeded in their efforts to have | 
ignored, and then Rome | 


the people or congregations; after that 
time it was common for the Emperor to 
nominate them, which nomination was 
equivalent to an appointment. We shall 
see further on how bishops afterward 
made emperors and kings. 

At the death of Constantius, which 
occurred at Eboracum (now York), in 
Britain, in 306, he appointed Constantine 
his successor to govern in the West. But 
there were rivals in the way, and battles 
to be fought. Constantius had favored 
the Christians, and had been successful 
in his undertakings. Constantine with 
the superstition of his time thought it 
possible the success might have been in 
consequence of the favor. His oppo- 
nents sacrificed to the Roman gods, and 
he concluded not only to follow the ex- 
ample of his father in his treatment of 
the Christians, but to appeal to their God 
for assistance. He stated that he saw, 
above the sun, a luminous cross on 
which were the words, “ Under this sign 
thou shalt conquer,” and also that Christ 
appeared to him in a dream, and showea 
him a cross on which were the letters 
I. H. S. in monogram, assuring him if he 
would adopt that as a banner he would 
succeed. Whether this story is true or 
false, it is certain that he adopted the 
cross and motto for his standard, defeated 
his opponents, and became Emperor of 
Western Rome, embracing Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, in 312. 

From this time the prospects of the 
Christians brightened, for although Con- 
stantine was still a pagan, he permitted 
no persecutions in his dominions. In 
313 he proclaimed freedom for all forms 
of religious worship, including Christian- 
ity, released lands belonging to Christians 
that had been confiscated, and exempted 
the clergy from all taxes, and from cer- 
tain services to the State required from 
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others, thus making of them a favored 
class. The performance of religious rites 
by any sect or class in secret was soon 
after prohibited, but magical ceremonies 
openly held were allowed. The people 
were permitted to indulge in the super- | 
stitions they had so long believed, and 
the traditions of ages were not interfered | 
with. In the meantime the government | 
was conducted with a prudent policy. | 
No one was restricted from sharing in it 
on account of religious beliefs, and of- 
fices were given to Christians and pagans 
indiscriminately. 

The early Christians assembled on the 
first day ot the week in commemoration 
of the resurrection of Jesus. The first 








day of the week was in the Roman cal- 
endar Sun’s day. The sun was the god | 
of Constantine’s worship, as it was his 
chosen emblem. Sun's day was to him the | 
day of days, and early in his reign he or- 
dered, “Let all the people in towns, 
judges, mechanics, and tradesmen, rest 
on the venerated day of the sun; but 
those who are in the country may freely 
cultivate their fields, since it often hap- 
pens that on no other day can grain be 
more suitably sown or vines set.” Mili- 
tary exercises were prohibited, and courts 
closed on that day except for the freeing | 
of slaves. While such an edict was fully 
in accord with the desires of the Chris- 
tians, it was the decree of a progressive 
pagan ruler, Constantine not yet having 
declared himself a Christian nor given 
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up his adherence to or worship of the 
gods of Rome. 

In the meantime in Eastern Rome, 
under the rule of Licinus, matters were 
different. The old religions were sus- 
tained and many restrictions, in some 


| . . 
| amounting to persecutions, were made 


relating to the Christians. A jealousy 
had long existed between the two Em- 
perors, and now Constantine assumed the 
part of protector of the Christians. Lit- 
tle do we know of the real motives that 
influence men’s actions. In this case, 
however, it is plain that ambition and 
love of power ruled, and that belief in 
Christianity was a mere pretext; but it 
served his purpose. His pagan soldiers 
were none the less efficient because Chris- 
tians fought by their side, and these latter 
were encouraged by seeing their bishops 
marching beside him under the banner 
of the cross. Licinus was defeated, and 
Constantine became sole Emperor of 
Rome, A.D. 323. 

His success in the various battles 
fought under his new banner was to him 
indicative of the truth of Christianity, 
and although he did not fully break away 
from his pagan ideas, and submit to bap- 
tism for many years, Christianity may be 
said to have become the chief religion in 
the empire. Among the supporters of 
the old religion of Rome were the 


| wealthy and aristocratic classes, who 


could not become reconciled to the favors 
shown by Constantine to the Christians, 
that caused troubles and jealousies in the 
government as well as otherwhere, and 
to avoid which, as far as possible, as well 
as to give himself a new position from 
which to rule the whole empire, he remov- 
ed his capital to Constantinople in 330. 
While the Council of Nice, before 
spoken of, had declared what was the re- 
lation between the Father and the Son 
their ideas relative to the Holy Spirit 
were not so plainly stated. Some be- 
lieved it to be a creation of the Son; 
others an agency or power proceeding 
from the Father, and others that it was 
a part of God. A council to discuss that 


| question, and if possible to come to some 


agreement about it, was held at Constan- 
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tinople in 381. The result was, a majority 
present agreed to add to the creed adopt- 
ed at Nice, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Son and giver of life, who proceedeth 
from the Father; who with the Father 
and Son together is worshipped and glori- 
fied.” was the doctrine of the 
Trinity made complete. 

We have not space to notice or even 


Thus 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH—HISTORY AND DIVISIONS. 


to name the scores of sects that sprung | 
up. Every so-called heresy that arose, | 
or opinion differing from that generally | 


held, when opposed, had its supporters, 
and they consolidated into a sect. We 


have spoken particularly of the Atha- | 
as his father had done. 


nasians and the Arians, and will name 


another to which we shall have to refer | 


further on. 


a Greek word meaning no similarity. 


This is the Anomzan, from | 
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When Constantius, at the death of his 
father in 337, became ruler of the eastern 
part of the empire, he was less tolerant 
of the old religion, but was restrained by 
policy from carrying intolerance too far. 
In sectarian disputes he sided with the 
Arians. Constans, his brother, who ruled 
in Italy and Africa, upheld the Athana- 
sians. Councils of bishops in the domin- 
ions of one, reversed those held by 
orders of the bishops in the territories of 
the other, each assuming to be authori- 
tative. The rulers took part in these 
controversies ; civil war ensued, Constans 
was killed, and Constantius ruled alone 





A council to examine charges against 
Athanasius was called at Milan. Here 
he appeared and desired to take part, but 


They denied any likeness or similarity | the bishops objected. The Church was 


between God and Christ. They have 


now strong, and the western bishops 


sometimes been called the radical Arians. | being in a majority, not only rejected a 


They held there was nothing in the Gos- 
pels, or other teachings of the disciples 
or apostles, showing that they believed 
Jesus to be other than the nearest perfect 
man that had ever lived, and whose mis- 
sion was to lead men to God by precept 
and example. Their ideas were in this 
respect similar to those of the Ebionites, 
a sect of Jew-Christians. 

Bitter were the hostilities of the sects, 
arising sometimes from what now seem 
to us small causes, as on what day Easter 
should be observed, and others of as lit- 
tle consequence. Similar and as unim- 
portant questions may serve to make 
sects at the present time, but fortunately 
the differences do not result in tumults, 
riots, and bloodshed as in the olden times. 
Constantine earnestly but vainly endeav- 
ored to make peace between them, and 
at one time it seemed that mutual de- 
struction would result. Leading princi- 
ples were lost sight of in the contests 
about minor matters, and morality was 
at a low ebb. But the truths of Chris- 
tianity were fertile, and notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles and hindrances placed 
in its way by both friends and foes, 
they took root and grew slowly but 
surely. 





plan he submitted to them as being in 
support of Arianism, but denied the 
right of any layman, even the Emperor, 
to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs, as- 
serting that the Church was entirely in- 
dependent of the State, and not in any 
way subservient thereto. Thus rebuked, 
Constantius became the avowed cham- 
pion of the Arians, and brought all the 
strength of his power against the Atha- 
nasians, the persecutions of whom be- 
came terrible. 

While this warfare was at its height 
Constantius died in 361, and Julian 
reigned. He was a Platonist, a worshipper 
of the gods, and manifested his dislike 
of Christians in many ways; not so much 
by persecutions and general intolerance 
as otherwise. His hatred of Constantius, 
who had favored the Arians, induced 
him to treat them with but little leniency, 
while at the same time he banished 
Athanasius anew. He called a meeting 


of the different sects, hoping to conciliate 
them, but without success, and they were 
dismissed in disgust. 

The support of Christianity by the rul- 
ing powers induced many to join its 
ranks from policy, whose membership 
served only to reduce the average of 
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morality among those known as Chris- 
tians. So always the base and vile en- 
deavor to better their condition by hypoc- | 
risy, and alliance with the party in pow- | 
er or the majority. Such had joined this 
or that sect as they thought pr cd 
geous; but when Julian would support | 
none against the others, the hope of 
gain lessened, and the theological war- 
fare became less bitter. At the same | 
time the fear of punishment for sinning; | 
the agonies the soul of the sinner must 
endure in an after state of torture, as | 
taught by the Christians, served in a de- 
gree to restrain evil-doers, and the Church 
became an aid to those in power, of more 
service in some ways than bodies of 
armed soldiers. 





Tueoposivs THE GREAT. 


Theodosius came into power about 379. | 
. | 
He had educated to believe 


been in 
Christianity, and 


endeavored to settle 
the questions about which the sects dif- 
fered. He summoned the bishops to 
Constantinople, and the result of their 
In 
an edict he said, “ Let us believe the sole 
Deity of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, under an equal Majesty, and 
a Holy Trinity. We authorize the fol- 
lowers of this doctrine to the 
title of Catholic Christians.” The edict 
goes on to brand all others as heretics, 


convocation was fatal to the Arians. 


assume 


, 


and to forbid their places of meeting to 
be called churches. 
the 
various heavy penalties. 


Those who rejected 
Athanasian creed were visited with 
The old relig- | 
ions were proscribed, and only a shadow | 
of Paganism was allowed to remain. He 
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| assumed the right to be 
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acknowledged the power of the Church, 


| submitted to penance imposed by Am- 


brose, and publicly humbled himself in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

The growth of the power of Church 
over State, from the time of Constantine 
was marked. When he summoned the 
Council at Nice, he, as a matter of policy 
it is believed, took his seat lower than 
the bishops—an act never to be recalled. 
Superiority once conceded, the clergy 
considered 
higher than any potentate. The claim 
that bishops derived their power directly 


| from God was insisted upon, and as the 


power of the clergy was believed to be 
over the soul, it was superior to that of 
any prince whose dominion extended no 
further than the body. The clergy were 
not slow to impress this upon the peo- 
ple, who were taught to do them hom- 
age ; and when Ambrose became Bishop, 
he demanded such tokens of respect and 
superiority from both people and rulers 
as had never before been paid. 

This Ambrose was a magistrate of 
Milan. The Bishop of Milan having 
died, the bishops of the province met to 
elect another. The contest waxed hot 
between the parties, and serious difficul- 
ties were feared. Ambrose was appealed 


| to, to preserve order as a magistrate. 


It is said that after he had addressed the 
meeting a child’s voice was heard saying, 


| Ambrose ts Bishop. Superstition was rife, 


and both factions seemed to feel they 
had been supernaturally directed, and 
agreed to his election. He refused the 
place, and it was only at the earnest 
solicitation of Valentian, then Emperor, 
that he consented to be baptized and 
consecrated. 

Once inducted to office his energy and 
ambition asserted themselves, and he de- 
termined to rule as no bishop had done. 
He opposed the Arians, and became the 
most important leader of the Athana- 
sians. More than any before him, if pos- 
sible, he asserted the authority of the 
Church over the State, and sustained his 
position. It had been customary for the 
Emperor to have a seat in the Church 
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considered higher and apart from those 
occupied by the people; but when Theo- 
dosius endeavored to enter the sacred 
enclosure of that at Milan, Ambrose 
forbade it, and pointed him toa seat at 
the head of the laity. 

Ambrose was a man of ability, elo- 
quence, and power, and when he became 


connected with the Church, he left un- | 


done nothing he could do to further, at 
least, its temporal interests. Spiritual 
matters had often been lost sight of in the 


warring of sects. Religion pure and un- 


defiled was not sought so eagerly as the | 


introduction and support of their pecu- 
liar ideas. We do not find that Ambrose 
before he was bishop especially favored 
any sect, but when he entered upon his 
duties, and chose to support the Athana- 
sians, it was done with all his might. 
He determined that party should be 
supreme in the Church, and the Church 
should keep the State in subjection. 
And his will dominated. 
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'Roman Catholic Church assumed the 
supreme power; it maintained through 
centuries the right to which it still 
The various other sects with 
their leaders disappeared for a while from 
public view. We say for a while, because 
there were those who believed themselves 
right, and that the truth would some- 
time prevail. We know some of their 
teachings have lived to the present time. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
thinkers in every age arrive at the same 
conclusions from the same premises as 
those in ages before them. The Gospels 
tell the same story now they have always 
told, and each man now as in earlier times 
puts his own interpretation upon them. In 
what follows we shall endeavor to show 
briefly but concisely the history of the 
most prominent of the various Christian 
sects and denominations now known, to- 
gether with the most prominent points 
of their religious belief, creeds or articles 
| of faith. 


claims. 





Then that which we now know as the | 
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4 POCHS of history are the sum and 

~ the results of unseen and 
countless acting forces. 
mile-stones on the path of progress, but, 
unlike mark definite, 
well-marked lines where the one mile 
ends and the next begins, but simply the 
total of the many weary steps already 
traversed, and at most become new points 
of departure to the next unseen and 
but dimly imagined goal, which becomes 
possible only by the attainment of the 
last. The striking events of history, and 
the parts played by the men who have 


visible 


mile-stones, no 


wrought them, are not the result of indi- | 


vidual effort, or the work of any man, 
save only as he was the blind instrument 
of the forces that guided him. 


They are the | 


They are | 
the product of the race,—the ripening of | 
the seed, long planted, which in the ful- | 
ness of time bears its fruit. They are not ' 


hazardous or chance occurring, but the 
necessary sequence of preceding events. 
The steam-engine in its entirety as it 
speeds across the continent drawing its 
burden, or drives the vessel through the 
water in the face of adverse winds, was 
not a Minerva springing full armed from 
the brain of Watt, as he watched the 
dancing of a kettle’s lid. It was only pos- 
sible when numberless causes and forces, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


properly mecting, could give rise to such 
an effect. The 
possibility only because at the time it 


Reformation became a 





came the world was ready for it. 

The suggestion has been thrown out, 
by one of the thinkers of the day, that 
ideas float in the atmosphere, *and are 
absorbed or drawn in and used by those 
who are ready for such mental pabulum. 
It would be a strange paradox if the 
source of ideas and sensations, which we 
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regard as essentially and peculiarly our 
own, should be in reality and truth de- 
veloped outside of us, and that we should 
simply absorb them. It would be strange, 
yet not impossible; for if sensation and 
thought be the result of change and 
movement of the molecules of the brain, 
what more natural than that when the 
vibration of atoms had reached a certain 
stage, it should respond to the vibrations 
in the surrounding ether, and a logical 
sequence of thought be the result. If 
ideas are a vibration in the brain, it is but 
a fair conclusion to draw that they may 
already exist as vibrations in the ether. 
It is certainly no more unique to accept 
such a conclusion than it is to find the 
development of the same idea and same 
thought, in almost identical terms, by in- 
dividuals at the antipodes. If we assume 
that ideas are not individual possessions, 
but the result of race growth, we can un- 
derstand why at several different points, 
with no visible connection, the same idea 
may bear fruit. So common is this, that 
not only localities, but nations, and even 
different lands, contest for the priority 
of new ideas. 

We may simply refer, in this connec- 
tion, to the well-known facts of the almost 
simultaneous announcement, by Darwin 
and Wallace, of similar conclusions re- 
garding the theory of evolution, which, 
though long held in shadowy shape by 
many thinkers, was destined to be brought 
into prominence, and elaborated almost 
upon opposite sides of the earth. 

In many inventions we see the same 
thing, by the difficulty there is in deciding 
to whom the merit really belongs. Per- 
haps the most striking proof would be, 
though in a more localized sense, in the 
patent-office, where the examiners are 
constantly cafled upon to decide upon 
applications for patents for similar, some- 
times identical, inventions from widely 
different sources, each independent of 
the other. 

Man at birth is the possessor of the ac- 
cumulated experience of his ancestors, 
and not only of that, but of ali possibil- 
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ities to which such experiences tend as 
well. In the economy of nature it makes 
very little difference what individual will 
carry forward these ideas to fruition. It 
will come in the proper time, through 
one or more agencies. Progress is not 
dependent upon any one source, and is 
not left to any one instrument. Mass 
progression is everything, individual noth- 
ing. The individual is like the wave of 
the incoming tide that breaks in foam 
upon the shore, more perceptible than 
the silent, heavy flow, yet a mark of prog- 
ress rather than an aid to it. 

The germs of ideas that are to result in 
benefit to the race, must lie fallow in 
the mind for atime. The assertion that 
there is no novelty under the sun is true 
in part, for the germs that have borne 
fruit in our day are seen scattered all 
along the path of time, dimly shadowed 
to ancient thinkers, but not to be rec- 
ognized in their full distinctness until 
illumined by the sunlight of increasing 
knowledge,—as even now they lie all 
around us, biding their time to germi- 
nate, grow, and bear their fruit in distant 
ages. 

Circumstances make the hero; he is 
the product equally of his time and of 
his environment, The only requisite de- 
manded of him is, that, when his cue shall 
come, he shall be ready to play his part ; 
and failing that, he falls aside, and there 
is always ready one to take his place. 
Napoleon proudly declaimed against cir- 
cumstances; yet, when his part was play- 
ed, circumstances, with inevitable train 
of sequence, exiled him to St. Helena. 
Equally misled, one of his admirers said, 
that with his exile the hands upon the 
dial of time were turned back a hundred 
years. But the hands upon the dial of 
time are never turned back. In the slow 
march of the centuries, and of the ad- 
vance of man, there is no pause and no 
retrograde, but the movement is ever on- 
ward and upward. 

Seemingly stagnate in one direction, 
movement is onward in another, like the 
movement of the monad which thrusts 
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forward by slow degrees a foot, which 
taking a position, the body is laboriously 
dragged up to it. The great labor is 
expended in dragging up the mass; so 
in man the mass resists the onward move- 
ment; while the head may bask in the 
sunlight of heaven, the body is sunk in 


the depths of darkness and ignorance. 
B. F. U. 


I THINK we are too ready with complaint 
in this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope, 


| Indeed, beyond the zenith and the slope 

| Of yon gray bank of sky, we might be faint 

| To muse upon eternity’s constraint 

| . . 

| Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 
For a few days, consumed in loss and taint ? 
O pusillanimous heart, be comforted, 
And, like a cheerful traveller, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
Because the way is short I thank thee, God! 

MRS, E. B, BROWNING. 
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LS asters the last two years our read- 

ers have seen in the public prints 
some mention of Merv. This far East 
country has grown into prominence from 
the circumstance that it has become a 
factor in the so-called Eastern Question, 
the consideration of which has claimed 
the attention of European diplomats. 
Russia has, for a long time, been thought 
to be looking with a covetous eye toward 


Constantinople and the East; and this, 
of course, would naturally excite the jeal- 
ousy of the other cabinets of Europe who 
are interested in maintaining the s/atz 
guo, or the “balance of power,” among 


the nations. Merv, by the surrender of 
the fortress of Geok Tepé to General Sko- 
beleff, has come into the possession of 
Russia. As this, though taken in a south- 
wardly direction, is a step in the advance 
of that power toward Constantinople and 
the East, the other powers, especially 
England, at once took the alarm. Eng- 
land, ever on the alert for the safety of 
her East India possessions, is said to have 
interposed a counter-check to Russia by 
concluding a treaty, offensive and defens- 
ive, with Abdurrahman, Emir of Afghan- 
istan, who, we learn, is much more pow- 
erful than any of his predecessors have 
been. 

But where or what is Merv? The 
Merv that we read about, although called 
by the somewhat ambitious title of the 
“Queen of the World,” is not in reality 
a city, as the reader might have been led 


to suppose, but rather an aggregation 
of settlements containing 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated in a province of the same 
name, with a population of 200,000. The 
latter is in Central Asia, between the Sea 
of Aral and the Caspian, just where the 
bending of the Caspian Sea to the east- 





| try is very meagre. 


ward narrows the territory between itself 
and the Sea of Aral, and immediately 
south of and adjoining Asiatic Russia. 
Our information concerning this coun- 
The best encyclo- 
peedias say but a word about it,—in some 
of them the name does not occur at all. 
The most that we know of it we gather 


| from the accounts of a few persons who 
| accompanied either the one or the other 
| army of the contestants, in the capacity 


of correspondents for certain London 
newspapers, during the recent military 
operations which resulted in its falling 
into the possession of Russia. These ac- 
counts, too, are somewhat conflicting. 
The principal locality is sometimes spok- 
en of as the “ Oasis of Merv.” Now, what 
is an oasés? A green spot in the midst 
ofadesert. From this we gather that 
the most of the country is a desert. In 
fact it is reported to be a sandy plain, on 
which no grass is to be seen, except here 
and there a species of tall, coarse grass, 
such as may be found growing on the 
pampas of South America. Yet the coun- 
try seems to be traversed by numerous 
streams, from which water is conveyed 





by canals for purposes of irrigation. Trees 
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grow on the margins of the streams, and 
by means of irrigation many kinds of 
crops can be grown, notably tobacco, and 


many kinds of fruit. Other accounts, 


* | 
again, speak of much of the country be- 


But this, we discover, re- 
sults from the overflow of the irrigation 


ing swampy. 


trenches in time of heavy or protracted 
rains,—though that some portion of the 
country, at least, is swampy, we know, for 
one such place is spoken of as the “ Great 
Tejend Swamp.” Though most of the 
country is a flat, sandy plain, yet moun- 
tains are to be seen in the distance, on the 
outskirts of the territory. In the season 


of rains, great torrents dash down from 
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carelessly laid aside for a time; while 
swarms of flies add to his discomfort, 
with tarantulas and mosquitoes. The riv- 
ers are filled with fish, and certain kinds 
of birds hover in the air. Coveys of par- 
tridges start up, almost under one’s feet 
The red-legged partridge is the most 
common, but there is also an abundance 
of the royal partridge, a bird equal in siz 
to a small turkey; in addition to these 
there is also a small ashen-gray species, 
with yellow legs. In many parts of the 
country no other birds than those men- 


tioned are to be seen, with the exception 


of very large black eagles, 
high that no adequate description of them 


which soar so 


ae 


Nortu Gate or tHe City or Merv. 


these mountains, leaving at other times 
dry river beds, and the ground strewed 
with huge boulders. The raised spots in 
the beds of these temporary rivers, now 
dry river beds, as well as their banks, 
soon become with thorns, 
reeds, tamarask-bushes, or pampas-grass, 


overgrown 


making the jungle so dense that one can 
scarcely force his way through. 

Animal life is abundant in such spots 
as that Jackals and 
foxes start up before the traveller; lynxes, 


above described. 
too; wild boars abound, and a leopard 
may occasionally be seen. There are 
snakes also, mostly of a venomous kind; 
large, whitish-green scorpions 
abound, stowing themselves away in the 
valise of the traveller, or in garments 


while 


can be given, further than to say that 
they are black and of great size. 

The inhabitants of this country are 
Turcomans. They consist of various pet- 
ty tribes that are independent of each 
other, and governed by Kahns. Those 
who inhabit the settlement of Merv are 
Tekkés, called Merv Tekkés, to distin- 
guish them from the Akhal Tekkés. 
Sometimes they are called Mervli. They 
are Mohammedans; very regular in say- 
ing their prayers, and very strict in all the 
observances of their religion, yet they are 
all arrant thieves. They are described 
on some hands as troglodytes,—that is, 
dwellers in caves. The earth is excavated 
to a sufficient depth, and the excavation 
covered over with reeds and sticks, upon 
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which are placed leaves, earth, etc. The | pet spread on the ground. This is called an 
traveller, seeing no sign of a habitation, ev. It is only the wealthy, or better class 
except sometimes perhaps he may chance of people, who live in evs. Most of their 
to notice a smoke 
arising out of the 





round, as it were, 


but which in real- 
ity ascends from a 
hole in the roof of 
a cave or dwelling 
where the chimney 
ought to be, rides 


incautiously  on- 4 aN 
ward, and the first > : «4 8). 
thing he knows j 4 
horse and_ rider 
plunge into one of 
these subterranean 
habitations, and he 
finds himself in the 
midst of a family. 
Sometimes an ex- 
cavation is made in 
the ground only 
two or three fect 
deep, and around 
this walls are erect- 
ed of about the 
same height, and 
covered in the 
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usual manner. In 
case the dwelling 
is erected wholly 
above ground, 
which it sometimes 
is, it is built of 
reeds bound into 
faggots and set on 
end in a circle, 
leaning toward 
each other, and the 
whole rounded off 
in a conical form, 
looking like a bee- 
hive, as represent- 
ed in the engrav- 





ing. These dwell- 
ings are called in 
their language sabzthas or aladjacks.Some- | dwellings are of a very temporary char- 
times in consequence of the heat, which is | acter, for many of these people are no- 
often very great here, a tent is pitched, in | mads; not staying long in one locality, 
which they live, sitting upon a mat or car- | but roving about from place to place and 
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living upon plunder, it would be hardly 
worth while to erect substantial houses 
only to be soon deserted. Sometimes an 
expedition is organized to make a raid 
upon a neighboring tribe ; but when there 
is nothing of this kind to be done, they 
steal from each other; for, as has been 
intimated before, they are great thieves. 

They are a dark-skinned people, and 
although their climate is at times very 
warm, their clothing consists of garments 
made of sheep-skin, for the most part. 
Their heads are covered with turbans; 
and they wear also, either with or without 
this, tall conical hats of sheep-skin. The 
men are well armed, carrying guns and 
pistols with percussion locks. In addi- 
tion to these arms, every one carries 
also a sort of sword, or cutlass, called a 
The women (as to dress see 
engraving), in accordance with the pro- 
pensity of the sex everywhere to orna- 
ment themselves, seem to be well sup- 
plied with jewelry, which they wear upon 
all occasions. After the fall of Geok 
Tepé, the Russian General Skobeleff, in 
order to make a contribution toward the 
expenses of the campaign, levied upon 
this jewelry as contraband of war. One 
correspondent was informed that a stack 
of rings, brooches, and other ornaments, 
as high as a man’s head, might at one 
time have been seen as it lay piled up on 
the carpet. The Samovar, containing the 
tea, which every one drinks scalding hot, 
is to be found in every house; and the 
water-pipe, ca/ioun, sometimes called the 
Persian water-pipe or Narghz/eh, without 
smoking which beforehand no enterprise 
of importance, or the contrary, can be 
entered upon, is universal. 


handjar. 


In consequence, as some think, of the | 


fierce sunlight reflected from the marly 


plain, or, as others think, the frequent | 


dust storms, about one Turcoman in 
every ten is afflicted with eratztis. 


It is the ophthalmic malady commonly 
known by the name of fear/, There is 
in this country an insect about a third of 
an inch in length, and resembling in form 
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Many | 
persons were found who had lost an eye, | 
sometimes both eyes, from this disease. 


| Dec., 


what is elsewhere known as a sheep-tick ; 
it is silver-gray in appearance and has 
eight legs, four on each side, whose bite 
is sometimes followed by the worst con- 
sequences. It is known here by the cu- 
rious name of “ Bite the Stranger.” When 
bitten, a small red point, like that pro- 
duced by the ordinary flea, is at first seen ; 
then follows a large black spot, which 
subsequently suppurates, accompanied by 
a high fever, identical, as far as external 
symptoms go, with intermittent fever. 
In this it is like the bite of the tarantula 
or phalange of the Turcoman plains. The 
only difference is, that the fever produced 
by the sting of this insect, known scien- 
tifically as the arga Persica, and locally 
as the garrzh-gez and Genné, if neglected 
for any length of time is fatal. 
companied by lassitude, loss of appetite, 
and in some cases by delirium. There is 
another plague, too, peculiar to that, as it 
is to some other Eastern countries,—we 
mean the Guinea-worm, as it is styled in 
Abyssinia, and known to English-speak- 
ing peoples generally, but which is here 
known as r7sh¢é, or the worm of Pharaoh. 
A caravan hardly ever arrives from Bok- 
hara without a large number of its mem- 
bers being afflicted with this disagreeable 
entozoon. Any one who drinks of the 
standing water of the rain pools, or that 
of the tanks of the caravanseries, is al- 
most certain to take into his system the 
egg of the rzsh/é, which will then infal- 
libly develop itself. It usually makes its 
appearance where the bone has little more 
covering than the skin,—as at the ankle, 
the knee, or the elbow-joint. First, a 
small pimple is seen, which after a time 
opens, and a small black head, furnished 
with two minute hooks, is seen protruding. 
This is laid hold of and drawn gently, the 
body, which is of a bright primrose color, 
and of about the thickness of the E string 
of a violin, following, to the extent of 
about half an inch. This operation is re- 
peated twice in the day, care being taken 
to draw the worm very gently, lest it 
should break. As it is drawn out it is 
wound upon a quill, a fine twig, or some 
This operation, the 


It is ac- 


such small object. 
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extraction of the worm, occupies a month 
or six weeks, for it is sometimes a yard 
in length. As it dries it loses its fresh 
yellow color, and exactly resembles a 
violin-string. Should the rzsh/é break 
during its extraction, serious results are 
apt to follow. The entire limb swells, 
and suppuration sets in along the track 
of the worm. In the latter case, after 
seven days of intense agony, the entire 
body of the creature is discharged, and 
the wound heals up. Should the con- 
stitution of the sufferer not be of the 
strongest, however, he is in great danger 
of losing his limb, which in such coun- 
tries is almost equivalent to losing one’s 
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fact that while the rzsh¢é prevails all over 
the province of Merv, and in Southern 
Bokhara, it is never found in the Oasis 
of Merv proper. 

Thus we see that this country, so 
abundantly supplied with animal life, con- 
tains also many of the pests found else- 
where, usually in tropical regions. But a 
more advanced civilization will tend to a 
reduction of the number of these. For ex- 
ample, an improved method of supplying 
water for drinking and other purposes 
will obviate the necessity of taking it 
under conditions which furnish the germ 
of the Guinea-worm. Although the 
country seems to be a healthy one, and 





Orpinary Houses or THe Mervires. 


life. There is another method by which 
the rzsh¢é may be extracted, without the 
tedious process of drawing it out day by 
day, half an inch atatime. By a judi- 


favorably situated as far as climate is con- 
cerned, yet certain diseases prevail. In 
addition to seratztzs, the eye disease al- 
ready mentioned, fifty per cent. of the 


cious pressure of the fingers, with aknead- | population, both male and female, suffer 


ing motion around the orifice whence the 
body of the entozoon protrudes, it can be 


from badly diseased livers, scrofulitic and 
scorbutic ailments. The deranged livers 


gradually worked forward, and its entire | are thought to be the direct product of 


length extracted in the course of a few 


hours. ‘There are persons who devote 


themselves especially to this, making use, | 


generally, of a couple of small silver | ple to avoid. 
coins with which to press around the ori- | 


fice. 
informed by one of the Kahns that, in 


the consumption, during the exceedingly 
hot weather, of large quantities of melted 
fat, which it was useless telling the peo- 
How they do this will be 
seen in the next paragraph. They have 


A newspaper correspondent was | fevers too, to a limited extent. 


Sheep constitute most of the living of 


the course of a year, he had extracted | this people. They use their carcasses for 


from his own body as many as forty of 


these dreadful worms. 


These 


food, and their skins for clothing. 


It is a curious | animals are of the big-tailed variety, and 
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at Merv a sheep usually costs from seven 
All the fat of their 
bodies scems to be concentrated in their 


to twelve shillings. 


tails, which weigh, on an average, not 
less than twelve pounds, and is the dear- 
When a sheep is 
This 


is skinned and cut into pieces, which are 


est part of the carcass. 
killed, the tail is first made use of. 


then put into a large hemispherical iron 
caldron about two feet in diameter. In 
this the fat is melted down to the con- 
sistency of oil, and, when at a high tem- 
perature, picces of lean meat, chopped 
small, are thrown into it, and the pot af- 
The 


contents are then poured into a wooden 


terward removed from the fire. 
dish, somewhat larger than the pot, which 
is placed upon the carpet in the midst of 
the guests. Owing to the high tempera- 
ture of the fat, these morsels are com- 
pletely calcined, and taste like greasy 
cinders; for the Turcomans all like their 
When all the meat 
has been picked out of the dish, and the 


meat very well done. 


liquid fat which remains has become cool 
enough, the master of the feast takes the 
vessel in both hands, raises it to his 
mouth, and swallows a pint or so of its 
contents, 
guest nearest to him, who does likewise, 
and so it makes the circuit of the party. 
When nearly all the grease has been 
swallowed, and if there be present any 
person whom the host especially designs 
to honor, he offers to him the wooden 
dish, and the recipient gathers up what 
remains by passing his curved finger 
around the interior and conveying it with 
what adheres toit to his mouth. Strange 
to say, though game abounds, as we have 
heretofore seen, very few go in search of 
it. Pheasants and partridges, the very 
best kind of game, though very abundant 
The 
Turcomans prefer to sit at home and 


in several varieties, are not shot. 


munch dry bread, rather than make the 
exertion necessary to procure game. 

As to vegetable food, pilaf? is a favor- 
ite dish, especially with the poor, It may 
be made of rice or barley, or indeed of 


almost any kind of grain simply boiled. | ful of green tea is put in. 
It is sometimes flavored with prunes. | practically unknown there ; nor will the 


He then hands the dish to the | 


Sheets of dough boiled in oil also form a 
popular food. Owing to the extreme 
heat of the oil, these sheets are very light 
and flaky. The Turcomans might live 
largely upon fruit if they cared enough 
for it to enter upon its cultivation, Even 
with what little care is received in their 
cultivation, grapes, figs, mulberries, and 
some other kinds of tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits grow well. 

We must not forget to mention a prep- 
the Turcomans 
carry with them when they go abroad for 
A thin 


circular cake of dough, about a foot in 


aration of meat, which 


any purpose. It is called swmsa, 


diameter, is covered with meat finely 
minced, and highly flavored with spices 
and garlic, a little sugar being occasionally 
The then 


doubled over, and the edges united, mak- 


added. cake of dough is 
ing a sort of half-moon pie, or turnover, 
such as our mothers used to make for us 
It is then 
placed in an oven and baked for halt an 


when we were boys and girls. 


hour. 
and, when they can be prevailed upon by 
any means to lessen the ordinary modi- 


This makes a kind of mince pic, 


cum of garlic, with which it is usually 
flavored, one of the most palatable dishes 
they have. 

The samovar, or tea-urn, has already 
been referred to; but as a more detailed 
description of the making of tea and of 
the ceremonies attendant upon the drink- 
ing of it may interest our readers, it is 
accordingly given. Tea is universally 
drunk in all this part of Asia, and in Russia 
It is always offered to a 
Every 
Turcoman carries with him in his pocket 


in Europe. 
guest, if there be any to offer. 


a small bag of green tea; and should he 
happen to call at a house, the inmates of 
which are too poor to afford this luxury, 
he calls for hot water, and produces a 
handful of tea for the refreshment of 
himself and his host. The tea-pot, or 
samovar, is a copper vessel about a foot 
in height, and furnished with a cover. 
This, filled with water, is placed upon the 
fire, and when the contents boil, a hand- 
Black tea is 
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Turcomans willingly drink it when offered | tea has been all drawn o 


to them unless it be highly sweetened. 


sprinkles some sugar upon tl 


Every one, when onthe road, carries with that remain, and eats them. 


This is of 
Chinese porcelain, about five 


him his tea-bowl. 


inches in diameter and four 
It is white 
inside, and of a grayish olive 
These 
are the only domestic utensils 


inches in depth. 
color on the exterior. 


in use among the Turcomans 
which are not either of wood 
or metal. This tea-bowl is 
carried in @ peculiar leathern 
case, resembling a hemispher- 
ical saucepan with a long 
handle, which is slung at the 
saddle-bow of the rider. The 
guests, when at tea, sit in a 
ring. ‘The host having two or 
three bowls before him, fills 
and hands them to his neigh- 
bors in the order of their 
seniority or dignity. The 
sugar he usually keeps in his 
pockets, if he has any, which 
is but seldom, as it is es- 
teemed a great luxury, to be 
found only among the well- 
to-do, It is generally white, 
lump sugar of Russian make, 
but one frequently sees crys- 
tallized sugar candy, which 
we call rock candy, that is 
brought from Bokhara. If 
the host has some sugar, but 
not enough to go around, 
wishing to distinguish any 
person especially, he takes 
from his pocket a lump and 
pitches it across the ring to 
the favored individual. A 
Turcoman likes to drink his 
tea as hot at least as he can 
bear it, and when he has fin- 
ished his draught, the man- 
ner in which he returns his 
bowl to be refilled for some 
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one else, is a matter of nice etiquette. These peoples, as we ha 


By a sudden twist of the wrist he throws | scribed them, may be called se 
the vessel with a spinning motion into 


ve thus de- 
mi-civilized. 


The correspondent of the London news- 


the middle of the carpet, affecting an air | paper before referred to, reports that 


of nonchalance as he does so. 


After the 





while with them he witnessed a dramatic 
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performance, the one play extending over | 
several days. The language employed | 
was what is called Jagati Tartar. In the 
course of the play an execution was rep- 
resented, from which we learn that the 
method in such cases is to cut the throat 
of the criminal with a dagger, and then 
sever the head from the body with the 
same instrument. The trunk is then 
hung up in the centre of a cord extend- 
ing between two poles fixed in the ground, 
cut open and disemboweled. All execu- 
tions are in public. After the tragedy, a 
still more curious performance began, in 
the shape of a religious dance, something 
after the manner of dancing dervishes, 
only in this case the dancing was done by 
boys. Twelve boys, varying in age from 
eight to fourteen years, clad in long tu- 
nics of clean printed chintz, afd having 
dark-colored handkerchiefs around their 
necks, which crossed upon the breast and | 
were tied behind the waist, threw off 
their sheep-skin hats, retaining only the 
little tight-fitting skull-cap which they 
wore. Some of these boys were wonder- | 
fully handsome. The expression on their 
faces was altogether feminine. In fact, 
dressed as they were, in printed calico 
frocks, they might easily have passed for 
so many pretty little girls. In each hand 
was carried a circular piece of wood 
about four inches in diameter and two 
inches thick. In the turns of the dance 
these were struck together,making a click- 
ing sound, somewhat like Spanish casta- 
nets. In the meantime they chanted 
something relating to Ali Heissein and 
Hassan. While the children were thus 
dancing, the men, some sixty of them, 
engaged also in calisthenics of their own, 
of which dancing formed a part, shouting 
the same cries as did the boys. The | 
whole performance gave one the idea ofa 
kind of mad cancan, in such quick time 
that the dancers could scarcely vociferate | 
with sufficient rapidity the names of the | 
two blessed Imams in whose honor they 
were thus exerting themselves. 

There are in the province of Merv nu- 
merous towns and villages, and they are 
nearly all fortified; ramparts made of | 








clay are thrown up, sometimes loopholed 
for musketry, but in nearly every case 
mounted with cannon. Even around 
some deserted villages the fortifications 
are almost perfect. Thus the more set- 
tled tribes protect themselves from the 
nomads of the desert; but they will all 
steal alike, it is said, when the opportuni- 
ty offers. Merv, the capital, is especially 
well fortified (see engravings) ; but Geok 
Tepé was their stronghold and the key 
of the entire country. The Tekkés at 
one time offered to surrender this fortress 
to the Russians without fighting, but 
Gen. Skobeleff refused to accept it. He 
wished to make upon them a lasting im- 
pression of Russia’s might and power, 
and to show them that he could take 
their stronghold without their consent as 
well as with it. Accordingly, walls of 
circumvallation were thrown up, and the 
siege was conducted by regular ap- 
proaches. 

During the siege, two sorties were 
made by the Tekkés, but in consequence 
of their plans being betrayed to the ene- 
my, the first was repulsed with loss. The 
following day, almost the whole Tekké 
force in the garrison made a desperate 
attack upon the advanced Russian works. 
They stormed and carried three of the 
four intrenchments which had _ been 
thrown up in front of the gates of the 
town at about a thousand yards’ distance. 
Two breech-loading field-pieces and sev- 
eral prisoners felk into the hands of the 
besieged, who cut the throats of the un- 
fortunate captives soon afterward. This 
partial success, however, had no further 
results, as the Russians were soon after- 
ward reinforced, and the final struggle 
came with the capture of the place. 

In order to illustrate some of the 


| methods which prevail in that country, 
| we relate the following characteristic 
| event which took place while the siege 


of Geok Tepé was in progress, and before 
the lines of investment were completed. 


_ A large body of cavalry had left the town 


and were hovering about between Geok 
Tepé and Askabad. The Kahn of Ku- 
chan, thinking the moment a favorable 
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| 


one for doing a stroke of business on his | and engage in the peaceful pursuits of 
own account, while the Tekkés were oc- | agriculture. They will thus not be so 
cupied with the defence of their strong- | likely to be continually at war with their 
hold, sent out a chappow of a hundred | neighbors. The accession of Merv to 
horsemen to seize whatever corn, cattle, | Russia, with its 200,000 inhabitants, dis- 
or horses they could find in the outlying | tributed in 48,000 £&zdztkas, is regarded 
Turcoman villages. The Tekké warriors | upon all hands as decidedly advantage- 
outside, however, got notice of the in-| ous to that power. Russia has, in the 
tended visit, and ambushed their Kuchan | last twenty-five years, added about 3,000,- 
invaders so successfully that not a man | 000 square miles to her territory in Cen- 
escaped, sixty being killed and forty | tral Asia, containing a population of 
made prisoners. 5,000,000 of people. Her territory in 
As to the annexation of Merv to Rus- | Asia is now far in excess of her European 
sia, it is thought to be a good thing for | possessions, though it contains but a 
both parties. In fact, it makes but little | tithe of the population. Russia seems to 
odds to the Turcomans under what Gov- | be following out the programme laid 
ernment they live. But ia order to se- | down for her by Peter the Great, more 
cure the greatest advantages from the | than a hundred years ago, and is advanc- 
union, they must quit their thieving, the | ing steadily toward the Bosphorus. 
nomads among them must settle down 2c & 
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CAGLIOSTRO AS A MEDIUM. 


DESCRIPTION of a Spiritualistic | the apparition. The Grand Koptha—the 
4 % séance held by the renowned Cagli- | name assumed by Cagliostro on such oc- 
ostro in Paris nearly one hundred years | casions—chose the unusual hour of 3 A.M. 
ago will not be found uninteresting. | for his ev@cations. Shortly before that 
This accomplished charlatan gave out | time a voice was heard to order the re- 
that, in addition to the power of trans- | moval from the scene of cats, dogs, horses, 
muting metals and curing all diseases, he | birds, and all reptiles, should any be near. 
could bring spirits from the “ vasty deep,” | Then came a command that none but free 
and by paying a large sum of money—the | men should remain in the apartment ; the 
dead, of course, would not rise for noth- | servants were accordingly dismissed. A 
ing—one might commune with departed | deep silence followed, and the lights were 
relatives or with illustrious personages of | suddenly extinguished. The same voice, 
bygone times. The evocations were not | now assuming a louder and more authori- 
without an element of art. On one oc- | tative tone, requested the guests to shake 
casion the spirit the company desired to | the iron chain; they obeyed, and an 
commune with was that of D’Alembert, | indescribable thrill ran through their 
and from notes furnished by an eye-| frames. The clock at length struck 3— 
witness, Lady Mantz, the actor Fleury | slowly, and with a prolonged vibration of 
gave the following account of the cere- | the bell. At each stroke a flash, as sudden 
mony in his “ Mémoirs”: “ The specta- | and transitory as lightning, illumined the 
tors or, as Cagliostro preferred to call | apartment, and the words ‘ Philosophy,’ 
them, guests, sat in arm-chairs along the | ‘ Nature,’ and ‘Truth,’ successively ap- 
wall on the east side of the apartment. | peared in legible characters above the 
Before these chairs was drawn an iron | empty arm-chair. The last word was 
chain,” lest some foolish person should be | more brilliant than the others. The 
impelled by curiosity to rush upon de- | Justres were suddenly relighted, how no 
struction. “Onthe other side wa; placed | onecould tell. Stifled cries were heard 
the chair intended for the reception of | as from a man whose mouth was gagged 
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—a noise like that of a man struggling to 
break loose from persons detaining him 
—and Cagliostro appeared, and turning 
successively to the four cardinal points, 
he uttered some cabalistic words, which 
returned as if from adistant echo The 
lights having been extinguished, he com- 
manded the guests again to shake the 
chain, and as they did so the strange 
feeling previously alluded to was re- 
newed. The outline of the arm-chair 
now became gradually perceptible in the 


darkness, as though the lines had been | 
traced on a black ground with phos- | 


phorus. The next moment, and as if by 
the same process, a winding-sheet could 
be seen with two fleshless hands resting 
upon the arm of the chair. The winding- 
sheet, slowly opening, discovered an ema- 
ciated form; a short breathing was heard, 
and two brilliant piercing eyes were fixed 
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| : ; ” a . . 
| upon the spectators.” The illustrious 


| philosopher, the author of the preface to 
| the “ Encyclopédie,” had been called from 
| the dead. He would answer questions 
| put to him, but Cagliostro alone was 
| privileged to hear him speak. “And 
| what questions were put to him?” asked 
| Fleury of Lady Mantz. “He was asked 
| whether he had seen the other world.” 
| “ And what did he say?” “ Ah, Monsieur 
| Fleury, it was a terrible reply, especially 
| to one who like me looks forward to a 
better future. He said, ‘ There is no other 
world.’” “And did no one reply?” 
“Reply! who could venture to reply to 
| the ghost of M. d’Alembert, returned 

from—ah, whence?” “That is precisely 
| the thing. You should have said, ‘ M. 
| d'Alembert, if there is no other world, 
| where may you happen to come from 
‘ now?” 





THE FRENCH IN CHINA. 


| fagpneccytoee the French Govern- 
/ ment may have to urgeén extenua- 
tion of its conduct in ordering the at- 
tacks on the Chinese ports of Foo-Chow 
and the defences in the river Min, with- 
out any formal declaration of war, it cer- 
tainly seems a course unwarranted by | 


honor and Christian kindness. It may be 
that certain Chinese officials have been 
derelict in the strict discharge of their 
relations to representatives of the French 
Government, but the offence could not 
have been so great as to merit so cruel a 
retaliation. The attack upon the forts at 
Foo-Chow have been characterized as 
most disgraceful to the civilization of the 
West. The French admiral passed up 
the Min with his fleet, and fired a salute, 
apparently as a matter of courtesy, while 
passing the forts. He was permitted to 
pass because the commandant regarded 
his action as entirely friendly; but, hav- 
ing received an advantageous position, 
behold! the admiral opens a fierce can- 
nonade, and succeeds in destroying the 


forts and war-ships of China. The sud- 


denness and rapidity of the attack placed 
the poor Chinese at his mercy. 

The portrait of Admiral Courbet shows 
a man of force, talent,and ambition. He 
has pluck and courage, and not a little 
prudence and tact. He is quick in per- 
ception and alert to surrounding condi- 
tions. His love of applause is decidedly 
marked, and therefore the desire of pre- 
ferment might lead him to do things that 
in cool moments his judgment and sym- 
pathy would not approve. He is an ex- 
citable man, and acts quickly, and aims 
to do his work thoroughly. He has been in 
the French navy thirty-six years, and has 
taken part in many important operations. 
It was not, however, until 1880 that his 
name became widely known. In that 
“year he was made Governor of the colony 
of New Caledonia. His administration 
was the subject of much criticism, favora- 
ble and unfavorable, but was maintained, 
notwithstanding, on the same lines of 
policy and with much dignity. When, in 
the judgment of the ruling statesmen of 
France, it became necessary to occupy 
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Tonquin, Courbet was intrusted with the 
command of the naval squadron which 
successfully assisted in the necessary op- 
erations. The results, which were not 





achieved without considerable bloodshed, | 


gratified France with territory and the 
virtual surrender of the ruler of the coun- 
try to French domination. 

The Chinese Government would not 
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| ful relations between them, and the inter- 
ests of all the powers doing business in 
the treaty ports would thereby be pro- 
moted. The most able statesman in 
China, Li Hung Chang, is opposed to 
war with France, for reasons that must 
| be obvious, yet the large war party among 


relinquish its claim to Tonquin as a part | 


of Chinese territory, and regarded the 
assumptions of the French as insolent 


and despotic, and so when General Mil- | 
lot, in command of the French land | 


forces, advanced to Langson, he was at- 
tacked by Chinese soldiers. 


For this, | 


France at once demanded an indemnity | 
of $80,000,000, alleging that China by this | 
attack upon French soldiers had broken | 
a treaty that conceded special privileges | 


in Tonquin, and on the refusal of the 
Chinese to pay the preposterous demand, 
Admiral Courbet was intrusted with the 
task of making a display of French power 
which should compel payment. 

We think that the opinion of a China- 
man of New York expresses a pretty fair 
idea of the trouble. He remarked to a 
reporter who had “interviewed” him: 
“It likee this: I come to your door and 
lickee you and I wantee you to pay 
money to me or I lickee you. You think 
that light? What kind a ’ligion that ?”’ 

Although the success of France may 
serve to stimulate the war feeling in that 
country, and the resources of China may 
still buoy her up with the expectation 
that she can better afford to continue the 
contest than her enemy, both countries 
would gain by the resumption of peace- 
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—— education has accom- 

plished wonders for the minds and 
lives of the masses, but in nothing has it 
wrought so radical a change as in eradi- 
cating the ignorant bigotry and supersti- 
tions of the people. There has, indeed, 
been almost too violent a reaction, lead- 
ing many to err upon the opposite side, 





| ApMikaL CourBET. 
| the Chinese certainly have reason for 
| their animosity to France. We hope 
| that the French Government will not 
| persist in these aggressions. They have 
gone far enough, and an early withdrawal 
| of the invading forces will be the best 
| apology that can be made for its violent 
| and murderous treatment of a wretched 
| people. 


RSTITIONS. 


in renouncing all faith and belief in spir- 
itual matters as too absurd for aught but 
childish minds to rest upon. 

Draw into conversation some dear, in- 
telligent grandmother, like our charming 
old neighbor, who has seen eighty-seven 
useful years. Asshe tells you long stories 
of “ye olden times,” when she was young 
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and blithe and bonny, take notice of the 
homely superstitions that adorn her tales. 
Listen till you see the good house-mother 
drop the red-hot into the 
churnful of refractory cream, and the 


horseshoe 


family gathering seriously to consult the 
well-thumbed almanac, intent upon dis- 
covering if the “signs” are right when 
the last new baby is to be weaned, the 
huge porker slaughtered, or the golden 
corn She will tell you, too, of 
lights, portentous dreams, 
and midnight sounds—the warnings to 
What 
mayic charms, too, did the rustic belles 
test, and how the mirror revealed to the 
eyes of one expectant maiden, not the 
face of the future husband, but a hideous 
coffin. 

While one class of antiquaries search 
out with eager zeal the more palpable 
relics of olden days, another evinces as 
much enthusiasm in gathering up these 
quaint old signs and omens so soon to be 
forgotten, 

Mr. Barnes, in his very interesting 
chapters on the folk-lore in his native 
Dorset, tells us how when a child he 
was taught in his old English home to 
repeat this bed-charm : 


sowed, 
mysterious 


prepare for sickness or death. 


** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Be blessed the bed that I lie on, 
Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels all aspread ; 
One at head an’ one at feet 


An’ two to keep my soul asleep.” 


Then, too, he tells us of the young peo- 
ple shooting apple-seeds from between 
their fingers, as they repeated these lines: 

* Kernel, come, kernel, hop over my thumb, 

And tell me which way my true love will come ; 
East, West, North, or South— 


Kernel, jump into my true love's mouth,”” 


The children also chanted the old “ fly 


away home” verse to the “lady bird,” 
which was called by the peasants “ God 
Almighty’s cow.” Again he tells us of 
the revolting notion in Dorset that to eat 
nine lice will most certainly cure the jaun- 


dice. Dock is prescribed as a sure anti- 


dote to the sting of the nettle, but must | 


with the 
White 


inevitably be 


words, “Out 


accompanied 
nettle, in dock.” 
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specks on the finger-nail indicate gifts, 
with this modification : 


** Gifts on thumb, sure to come; 


Gifts on finger, sure to linger.”’ 


Much of this doggerel has had its or- 
igtn traced back to ancient Germany. In 
Lancashire the shooting rays of the au 
rora borealis are the “ Merry Dancers.” 
One will hear a_ puff-ball dubbed the 


| devil's snuff-box, the dragon-fly is his 


darning-needle, and the black bectle his 
coach horse. 

In Devonshire robin redbreast is called 
“Farewell Summer,” and in many locali- 
ties, especially Yorkshire, the people have 
a superstitious horror of killing one of the 
little creatures, believing its death will 
cause the cow to give bloody milk—an 
idea also prevalent in Switzerland. The 
little urchins of Suffolk never place the 
robin'’s egg upon their strings, lest they 
suffer the expected penalty of broken 
limbs for their cruelty. 

In the old Yule season, that lasted from 
Christmas until Twelfth Night, every day 
had its traditions—the cattle fell upon 
their knees at midnight, Christmas eve ; 
at Glastonbury grew a hawthorn that 
blossomed every Christmas morn, or, fail- 
ing, presaged some grave disaster. This 
remarkable shrub was said to be a de- 
scendant of the staff of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, which was planted upon the eve 
of the crucifixion, and at once pushed 
forth leaves and_ blossoms. Twelfth 
Night, the festival of St. Simon of Sty- 
lites, is supposed to have been instituted 
in honor of the Eastern Magi, who 
brought their precious gifts to the infant 
Jesus. 

In Sweden all in their 
then the 
about and the 
dead leave their graves. We read the 
most beautiful bird-legends that come 
When Christ 


was suffering, a little bird perched upon 


must remain 
homes on Yule-night, for it is 
trolls and demons walk 


from far-away Sweden, 
the cruel cross, crying, “ Svala, svala Ho- 
Him!”). 
or 


nom!” (“Console, console 


Since, she has been called svala, 


| swallow, and fortunate will be the man 


who is her protector. Hovering over the 
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Saviour, another bird called out, “ Styrk, 
styrk Honom!” (“ Strengthen, strengthen 
Him !”), and has ever since been called 
styrk—stork, and brings good fortune 
wherever she builds her nest. The tur- 
tle-dove ever repeats the mournful plaint 
she uttered over that scene on Calvary, 


“Burri, burri, burri!’’ The cross-bill 


sought to pull out the nails that held our | 


Lord to the cross, and ever since has 
there been the stain of that sacred blood 
upon his tiny bill. 

In some times and countries a show of 
cats, like the one that attracted so much 
attention in Boston, would be regarded 
with horror. In Italy and Spain a gath- 
cring of cats is even now regarded as a 
meeting of witches, on some diabolical 
intent. The Tuscan believes 
a man desires death the evil one 
is passing before his cyes in the form of 
some feline. In Germany it is a bad sign 
to dream of a black cat at Christmas, and 
in Hungary our household pet is regarded 
a witch after a certain age. In some of 
the Catholic countries the cat is sacred to 
St. Gertrude, and in the northern my- 
thology, the car of Freyja is drawn bya 
team of pussies. Again, she was created 


business 
when 


A WELL-DRESSED WOMAN. 
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by Diana, and Ovid relates that her form 
was appropriated by that fair goddess in 
a flight from the Titans. 

While each birth-month has its signifi- 
cance and emblematic jewel, as named in 
a late Number of the //ome Magazine, the 
days of the week have inspired these lines 
of poctic jingles: 

* Sunday's child ne'er lacks ia place; 


Monday's child is fair in face ; 


Tuescay’s child is full of grace ; 

Wednesday's child ts sour and sad ; 
Thursday's child is loving and glad; 
Friday's child 1s loving and giving ; 


And Saturday's child shall work for his living.” 

“Never rock an empty cradle—it will 
injure the child,” we heard an old lady 
say with a solemn shake of her head, and 


the same dear old sage tells us if the baby 


doesn’t tumble out of bed or down-stairs 
before it isa year old it will grow up fool- 
ish. One must not cut his nails or sneeze 
on the Sabbath, lest the father of evil will 
be at their elbow during the week. 

A volume might easily be filled with 
these old saws and superstitions ; but an- 
other sign comes into our mind with great 
force, and warns us to let it be the last, as 
it is the most truthful: “Long stories 
make deaf ears.” A. L. R. 


A WELL-DRESSED WOMAN, 


MONTHLY magazine that com- 

manded general respect for its liter- 
ary qualities while it lived, for now, alas, 
it is extinct, once published this neat de- 
scription of a well-dressed woman, who 
was met one day by the writer: 

“ She was not beautiful, nor even pretty ; 
madam, you may let down your 
and uncurl the corners of your 
She had not even a fine figure, 


and so, 
nostrils 
mouth. 
in which very important respect she was 
only ‘fair to middling,’ as they say in 
trade. 
conscious of a subtle sense of pleasure. 


But as she approached us we were 


As she came nearer and nearer this in- 
became all 
certain that it was not her beauty which 
awoke this delightful sensation there was 


creased, and when it too 





a moment of thoughtful hesitation in the 
mind, and then it became clear cnough 
that it was the woman's dress that was so 
beautiful, and that it was the extreme 
rarity of this particular kind of beauty 
which made the sensation we have men- 
Of course we must tell what this 
dress was. Nothing easier. It wasa simple 
loose gown high upon the shoulders, 
girdled closely but not tightly at the 
waist, and falling in light easy folds, not to 
the ground, but nearly to the ground be- 
hind and not quite so low before, so that as 
the woman walked not even the hem of 
her garments swept the sidewalk. There 
was not a flounce, ora ruffle, ora plait, ora 
patch of trimming of any kind upon the 
dress, the skirt of which was ample enough 


tioned. 
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to afford perfect ease of motion nand to be 
graceful, but was not full, was not tied 
back, did not hang over a bustle, and 
there was no overskirt. The material 
was muslin, or some cotton stuff: and— 
madam! read, mark, and inwardly 
digest—it was not starched. It did not 
stand stiff, or break up into patche:, or 
make a rustling and a crackling as she 
walked. It was soft in texture, soft in its 
outlines, and noiseless. Had it no orna- 
ment at all? Yes, indeed. Around the 
bottom hem, at the wrists, and at the 
throat, there was a narrow figured border 
of blue, beautiful in design and in color, 


oh, 
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which gave the dress a perfect finish, and 
was attractive in itself without being at 
all obtrusive. Over this dress she wore a 
short, light garment of the same matcrial, 
sleeveless and falling to the hips. This 
costume might have been worn by a 
Greek woman, by Aspasia herself, to the 
delight of Pericles, and yet there was 
nothing about it which seemed oufré or 
even strange, except its simple elegance. 
Who the woman was who thus clothed 
herself with beauty will probably ever re- 
main a fact unknown in the modern his- 
tory of costume.” Whiat a loss to so- 
ciety. 











PREVENTION OF DECAY 


if ECAY of the teeth is a very com- 


mon affection. Very few persons 
forty years old or upwards possess a good 
set of teeth. So rare is it for a person 
past middle-age to have a set of sound 
teeth, that an instance of the kind is 
deemed quite remarkable. Many have 
artificial teeth almost as soon as they ar- 
rive at adult age. Many children lose by 
decay their first set of teeth before the 
appearance of their second@et ; the sec- 
ond set begin to decay almost as soon as 
they appear, and are soon gone. So com- 
mon has been the early decay of teeth, 
that it does not arouse the attention of 
the So common 
have such occurrences become, that they 
have come to be regarded as a matter of 
course, and instead of arousing the par- 
ents to seek the cause of this premature 


parents as it should. 








OF TEETH. 


decay, and try to arrest or preveut it, 
they too often pass it by unheeded, and 
send the child to the dentist for a new 
set of teeth. 

Much may be done in the way of pre- 
venting the decay of teeth, and it is very 
important that the work of prevention 
should be attended to. No artificial 
teeth are as useful as the natural teeth. 


| They are better than no teeth, but are at 


the best a poor substitute for the natural 
teeth, 
teeth, besides the trouble in wearing them, 


The expensiveness of artificial 


also renders it desirable to preserve the 
natural teeth. It is also very desirable 
that the teeth of children should be pre- 
served sound in order that the jaws may 
develop fully and symmetrically. If the 
first teeth decay only so that they have 
to be removed several months or years 
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before the permanent teeth appear, the 
teeth on each side encrcach upon the 
space, so that when the permanent tooth 
does appear, there is not enough room 
for it, and it becomes crowded between 
the others. In short, it is desirable in 
every respect that the teeth should be 
preserved from decay. Sound teeth are 
not only the most beautiful, the most 
healthful, and the most useful, but. also 
the most economical, and most desirable 
in every respect. 





CAUSES OF DECAY. 


A glance at the causes of decay will be 
useful in enabling us to understand the 
means of prevention. The teeth are 
principally composed of phosphate of 
lime, a substance which is easily decom- 
posed by acids. Bone is also principally 
composed of phosphate of lime. Place 
a bone in dilute muriatic acid, and all of 
the phosphate of lime may be dissolved 
out, and nothing but the soft animal 
matter will remain. Hence it is that 
acids generally are very injurious to the 
tecth. Experiments performed by Dr 
A. Wescott have shown that both vege- 
table and animal acids readily act upon 
the bone and enamel of teeth. Placing 
teeth in acetic and citric acids, and al- 
lowing them to remain forty-eight hours, 
they become so corroded that the enamel 
can be easily removed with the finger- 
nail. Acetic acid diluted as vinegar is in 
common use as a condiment, and is also 
found in the mouth whenever substances, 
liabie to fermentation, are suffered to re- 
main about the teeth for any considera- 
ble length of time. Particles of food al- 
lowed to remain in contact with the 
teeth may decay, and form acetic acid 
which will injuriously affect the teeth. 
Citric acid or lemon juice acts very in- 
juriously upon the teeth when brought 
in contact with them. Malic acid or the 
acid cf apples in its concentrated state 
injures the teeth. Muriatic, sulphuric, 
and nitric acids in diluted forms are ex- 
tensively used as medicines, and are very 
injurious to the teeth, unless the mouth 
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| acid had been formed. 





| The wheat erain contains a 
is rinsed after taking them with an al- 
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kaline solution such as a teaspoonful of 
common soda in a pint of water. Dr. Wes- 
cott found that sugar had no effect upon 
the teeth, until by fermentation acetic 
In some cases of 
disease the secretions of the mouth be- 
come acid, as is seen in cases of diseased 
gums, or diseased mucous membranes, 
and in disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. If such states continue long the 
teeth, being constantly bathed in acid 
secretions, decay very rapidly. The se- 
cretions of the mouth may be made acid 
by regurgitation from the stomach, and 
thus become injurious to the teeth. Par- 
ticles of food left upon the teeth or be- 
tween them, soon begin to ferment and 
injuriously affect the teeth. 
NATURALLY DEFECTIVE TEETH. 

Some teeth decay more readily than 
others. Heredity seems to notably affect 
the teeth—children born of parents who 
early lost their teeth from decay, usually 
lose their teeth early. Defects of organ- 
ization seem to be transmissible as re- 
gards the teeth, as well as regards other 
portions of the system. What can be 
done, it may be asked, where a child in- 
herits from its parents defective teeth ? 
Much may be done even in those cases 
The 


material 


if the parents begin soon enough. 
teeth are formed from the 
in the blood. If the bone-making mate- 
rial is deficient, then the teeth will be 
likely to be defective. If the blood is 
rich in bone material, and the health is 
maintained at a high standard, the teeth 
will be likely to be well organized. The 
food eaten by many mothers while nurs- 
ing their children is deficient in bone- 
making material. They live largely 
upon fine, bolted flour, which contains a 
deficient quantity of phosphate of lime. 
They also eat freely of pastry and other 
rich food that is ill-adapted to the wants 
of their system and that of their chil- 
dren. As a consequence, the milk the 
child receives is deficient in lime-salts, 
and the teeth are imperfectly formed. 
sufficient 
proportion of phosphate of lime, but it is 
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stored up in the outer layers of the cov- 
ering usually received with the bran. 
Bran contains fourteen times as much 
material for bone and muscle as fine 
flour does. Unbolted wheat flour or 
crushed wheat are much better articles 
of food for mothers and children than 
superfine flour. If the teeth of the moth- 
er are poor, special pains should be taken 
to insure good teeth to the offspring. 
The mother should begin before the 
birth of the child to live upon such food 
as is rich in bone-making material, and 
should continue to so live while nursing 
the child, and then when the child be- 
gins to eat solid food, it should also be 
fed on such as is rich in bone material. 
Such management should be continued 
not only till the first set of teeth have all 
appeared, but also until after the second 
set have all appeared. If the first set of 
teeth in every child is poor, great care 
should be taken to insure a better per- 
manent set. They should not be fed 
upon bread made of fine flour, pastry, 
and confectionery, but should be well fed 
with good milk, wheat-bread, oatmeal, 
corn-meal bread, Vegetables, eggs and 
meat, and plentiful exercise in the open 
air enjoined. 

Sugar of itself is not injurious to the 
teeth. But an excess of sugar or confec- 
tionery may prove injurious. Sugar is 
far preferable to confectionery. By eat- 
ing too much sugar, the stcmach may be- 
come disordered, acids be formed, and 
regurgitate into the mouth, causing an 
acid state of the mouth, and thus be in- 
jurious to the teeth. Instances have 
been recorded where large quantities of 
sugar were eaten for years without injur- 
ing the teeth. It is said that “ Henry, 
Duke of Beaufort, who died in 1702, ate 
nearly a pound of sugar daily for forty 
years. He died of fever in the seventieth 
year of his age. He was never troubled 
with cough, his teeth were firm, and all 
his viscera were found after death quite 
sound.” In Cleland’s Institutes of Health, 
Mallory is described as a great lover and 
eater of sugar, and is said to have lived 
to be about one hundred years of age, 








and to have had good teeth until four- 
score, when he cut a new set. Sir John 
Sinclair, in his work on Health and Lon- 
gevity, declares that his grandfather, whc 
lived to be one hundred years old, had 
all his teeth strong and firm at eighty, 
and that he remained in good hea!th and 
strength till his death. These circum- 
stances are attributed to the frequent 
and free use of sugar, of which the old 
gentleman was a great eater, taking it on 
his bread and butter, in ale and beer, 
adding it to all the sauces used on his 
meats. The negroes of sugar countries 
are remarkable for their white and sound 
teeth, although they eat large quantities 
of sugar, and grow fat on it during the 
season of making it. These instances in- 
dicate that sugar is not of itself injurious 
to the teeth of children, and should not 
be withheld. Indeed, it seems that sugar 
is required for the proper sustenance. 
The universal liking for sugar and sweet 
things shown by children is no doubt 
founded upon a want of the system, and 
should be gratified. 


CLEANLINESS PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


Cleanliness is all-important in the pres- 


ervation of the teeth. Perfectly clean 
teeth will not decay. Food remaining in 
contact with the teeth by lodging be- 
tween them, or somewhere about them, 
is a very prolific source of caries or de- 
cay of the teeth. An article in the Brét- 
zsh Medical Fournal says: “The general 
prevalence of dental caries is chiefly 
owing to food remaining on and between 
the teeth after meals, from _breakfast- 
time tiil the following morning, when ac- 
cording to custom, the teeth are brushed; 
brushed, but probably not cleaned, as the 
brush is more often used to polish the 
surface merely than to assist in remov- 
ing what has accumulated between them. 
Experiments have been referred to, that 
prove the solvent action of weak acids 
on the teeth; and I think it will be con- 
ceded without proof, that were portions 
of our food mixed and moistened as in 
mastication kept during the night at the 
high temperature of the mouth, the com- 
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pound would become sour. It followsthat made to do the work of lost or diseasec 
dental caries must continue to prevail as_ molars, and the food gets between them, 
now, while it is the custom to allow food caries is certain to follow before long. 
to remain in contact with the teeth all Further proof can not be required that, 
night. The following observations show if no food remained in contact with the 
the dependence of caries on food remain- teeth after eating, they would be free 
ing in contact with theteeth. Whenthe from caries, unless acted on by acidity 
teeth are wide apart food is not retained, from other sources. The only indications, 
and they generally remain free from therefore, for the prevention of dental 
caries. The lower front teeth are seldom caries are the neutralization of acid ap- 
attacked by caries when, as is generally | plied to the teeth, and the removal of 
the case, the spaces between them are | food before it has become acid.” 

closed to the entrance of food by tartar.| In conclusion it may be said that the 
The backs of all teeth, upper and lower, | greater part of the decay of teeth might be 
being kept free from food by the tongue, | prevented by scrupulous cleanliness and 
are seldom affected by caries. Lodg- | attention to the diet. The teeth ought 
ment of food takes place between the | to be freed from all particles of food be- 
bicuspids, between the molars in the de- | tween them by the use of a wood or quill 
pression on the masticating surface of | toothpick after each meal, and the use of 
these teeth, and on the broad walls of the | the brush at least every night. It is ad- 
molars, and these are the chief seats of | visable to use a litt!e castile soap on the 
caries. While mastication is performed | brush, which will neutralize any remain- 
by the molars and bicuspids, the upper | ing acidity, and assist in preventing de- 
front teeth remain free from food and | cay. 

caries; but when they themselves are | - H, REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN RELATION TO PHYSIOLOGY. 


N the analysis of the human mind the | comes an inquiry of great interest. It is 
perceptives are justly assigned to an | well known that there is a great variation 
important position. The organ of Indi-| in the speed or rapidity of the vital ac- 
viduality is the first to be exercised, and | tions or organic processes in the bodies of 
supplying, as it does, largely the material | different persons. Two persons may ex- 
for the action of the other organs of the | pose themselves to a contagious disease 
brain, its functions become of special im- | at the same time, and yet it may make 
portance. It is not our purpose to call | its appearance in one much sooner than 
in question the accepted views in regard | in the other. It is also well known that 
to this organ, yet there is, we think, a | there is a variability in the rapidity of the 
strong probability that at least the extent | stroke of the heart in different persons. 
of its development and activity is deter- | Now, when we remember that oxygen is 
mined largely by conditions existing in | the element which keeps our fires burn- 
the body in general. Our perceptions of | ing; that the chemical changes taking 
external objects are conveyed to the brain | place in many of the organs and in all 
through the nerves of some one or more | the tissues is of the same nature as 
of the five senses, and if the nerves them- | combustion, and that, therefore, oxygen 
selves in any particular individual be | is the great stimulus of all the vital proc- 
disordered or imperfect, the perceptions | esses, we can readily understand that a 
conveyed through their medium must also | rapid pulsation of the heart will produce 
be disordered or imperfect. a quick circulation of the blood; that 
To investigate them, the causes regu- | this will carry an abundance of oxygen to 
lating the excitability of the nerves be- | all the tissues, and thus the rapidity of 
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the vital actions will be highly acceler- 
ated. Now, it is another well-known fact 
that every action of any organ consumes 
a portion of the actual substance of that 
organ by the absorption of oxygen. The 
oxygen, by burning up a portion of the 
substance of the organ, supplies the mo- 
tive force for its action. Thus it is plain 
that if an organ is well supplied with 
oxygen, it possesses a store of force ready 
for instant use, and is hence much more 
easily set in motion. 

But again, as the action of any organ 
is always at the expense of itself, any ac- 
tion must produce more or less decom- 
posed material. Now this material, so 
long as it remains, is a clog to further ac- 
tion of the organ. We know that if car- 
bonic acid gas accumulates in the blood, 
it acts as a stupefying poison, because 
every action produces it, and its presence 
in the blood retards the further produc- 
tion of it, and consequently retards all 
vital action to which its production is 
necessary. There is no doubt that the 
presence of the products of decomposi- 
tion in the particular tissues in which ac- 
tion has just taken place, is as prejudicial 
to further action in them as the presence 
of carbonic acid gas is in the blood to the 
action of the general system. Now, if 
the circulation be rapid and vigorous, the 
products of decomposition in any organ 
will be quickly and completely removed, 
and hence the organ will be in a condi- 
tion for further action, 

If these principles be correct, the vary- 
ing activity or excitability of the per- 
ceptives in different individuals can be 
understood. In a person whose heart 
pulsates rapidly, the blood laden with 
oxygen is carried freely to every nerve. 
The nerves then having an abundant sup- 
ply of oxygen always at hand ready to 
enter into their substance, can easily be 
set in motion. Consequently, any ex- 
ternal stimulus, the occurrence of any 
event which can be perceived by the five 
senses, readily sets the nerve into action, 
and the impression is carried to the brain. 
But if the pulsation of the heart is slow, 
the nerves in common with other organs 
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do not receive an abundant supply of 
oxygen, and hence their action is not so 
readily produced by external forces, and 
the individual is not a close observer. 
But this is not the only cause contribut- 
ing to this result. The nerves in their 
action, like every other organ, give rise 
to certain products of a lower grade— 
waste products. It is well known among 
physicians that the presence in the secre- 
tions in increased quantity of the phos- 
phates—one of these waste products—is a 
certain indication of excessive brain or 
nerve work. Now the strong tendency 
of any two liquids or gases to diffuse or 
mix with each other, even when separated 
by a moist membrane—which tendency 
is also possessed by solids when dissolved 
in liquids—proves that there is a strong 
attraction between substances of different 
natures. It is evident then, that the 
production of any chemical compound 
will be much more active if surrounded 
by substances different from itself, as its 
production will then be predisposed by 
the law of attraction between different 
substances. Therefore, if the products 
of nerve action be removed thoroughly 
from the nerve, its further action will be 
greatly assisted. Furthermore, the rapid- 
ity of chemical action in all chemical so- 
lutions is in direct proportion to their 
strength and purity, and manifestly the 
strength and purity of the fluids pervad- 
ing the nerves will be much improved if 
the products of nervous waste be thor- 
oughly and quickly removed. A rapid 
circulation will do this, not merely be- 
cause it zs rapid, but also because it 
brings an abundance of oxygen, and the 
law of the diffusion of fluids will produce 
an interchange of position between the 
oxygen and the products of nervous waste 
which would effectually clear the nerve 
of these products. Therefore a rapid cir- 
culation will increase the activity of the 
nerves both by supplying them abundantly 
with oxygen and by removing thoroughly 
the waste products of the nerves. Now 
it is plain that the greater the irritability 
of the nerves, the more readily will ex- 
ternal objects and events make an im- 





pression on them. Therefore a rapid cir- 
culation by thus increasing the activity 
or excitability of the nerves, must improve 
the perceptions of the individual possess- 
ing it. 

The vital temperament is characterized 
by a strong, quick pulsation of the heart, 
and this temperament is essentially dis- 
tinguished by active perceptives. The 
pulsations of the heart in childhood are 
much more rapid than in adult age, and 
the spring-time of our life is the portion 
of our existence in which the perceptives 
are especially active. It is well known 
that retired pursuits diminish the rapidity 
of the heart’s pulsations, and it will not 
be denied that the active man of business 
usually excels the student in the power 
of observation. 

There are no more interesting queries 
than those which relate to the boundary 
line between the mind and body. It is 
here that the principal stumbling-blocks 
in mental science have always been en- 
countered. Undoubtedly here is the 
point where judicious inquiry may expect 
more ample results, and when once the 
boundary between mind and body shall 
have been accurately defined, we may ex- 
pect progress in the study of mind un- 
paralleled by the accomplishments of the 
past. NEWMAN DAVENPORT. 





HEAD OR FEET FOREMOST IN CARS.— 
There has been some discussion as to 
whether a person lying in a sleeping- 


WHY WOMEN 


S it not astonishing that in so many 
rural families there are three or four, 


I 


or even more, sturdy fellows who owe 
their life and all their robusticity to a | 


mother who is the very image of sickli- 
ness and physical frailty? And the girls, 
too, are they not as a class, taken from 
the stand-point of mere physical force, 
poor, miserable creatures? And is not 
the work they can perform, without un- 
due strain on their system, hardly worth 
the cost of their food ? 


WHY WOMEN BREAK DOWN. 
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| car should place his feet toward the lo- 
comotive or the reverse. One man who 
travelled about 48,000 miles a year with 
his back to the locomotive became ex- 
tremely ill with a nervous affection, and 
got well after he had given up the habit. 
His doctor believes that persons who 
travel much by rail should “ take all sorts 
of positions.” A German physician, Dr. 
Outten, says that if a person lies with his 
feet toward the engine, the movement of 
the car tends to draw the blood from the 
brain to the feet, cerebral anaemia is pro- 
duced and then sleep. But if he lies with 
his head nearer the locomotive (as is the 
custom in Germany), there is produced a 
cerebral hyperemia, incompatible with 
sweet repose. Dr. McBride, of the Mil- 
waukee Insane Asylum, advises exactly 
the reverse. He holds that with the feet 
toward the engine the blood tends to the 
head. In the starting of a train momen- 
tum is first given to the car. Bodies in the 
car resist for a moment, and then acquire 
the same momentum. But on the least 
increase of speed they offer resistance ; 
they are not disposed to go as fast as the 
car. A round marble placed on a board 
will roll back when the board is moved 
rapidly, and he thinks it reasonable to 
suppose that in a human body the blood 
constantly offers resistance to the motion 
of the train. Therefore, with the feet to 
the engine, the blood will seek the brain. 
For this reason Dr. McBride urges sleep- 
ing with the head toward the engine. 





BREAK DOWN. 


I do not contradict the statement of a 
writer in the PHRENOLOGICAL as to the 
| fact that three full meals per day are too 
| much, not alone for the housewife to be 
| drudged with, but also for the men to 
| stuff themselves with. Graham mush, 
| biscuits, and coffee for breakfast, and 
| milk and bread for supper, and a more 
variegated meal at noon, make not only 
good “tops,” but also good “toes,” and 
should be all that the men folks exact. 
But ought not the housewife to be, as a 
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rule, in such a condition that she would , 


laugh at being pitied for having to pre- 
pare three meals per day for the men 
folks? Ought she not to have as keen an 
appetite as the boys, and to like to “top 
off” her dinner with a slice of good pie, 
cake, or other dainty ? 

It is principally this point I want to 
dwell upon, and which in my opinion 
most writers on household life, and the 
duties of wives and mothers, fail to take 
into their consideration, when they com- 
plain that the housewife is subject to ex- 
cessive drudgery because of the dietetic 
or other habits of the men. Has the del- 
icacy of our nowadays wives really been 
predestined by nature? I could never 
find a plausible reason to answer this 
question in the affirmative. But there is 


nothing in nature to justify the frail con- 
stitutions of the women folks in the 
wealthy nations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and if our housewives are suffering 
under the load of labor, it is not alto- 
gether due to unjust exactions by the | 


palates of their husbands and boys, not 
to the labor of kneading the dough for 
the cakes and pies the boys want to “top 
off” with, but to the miserable bodily 
condition of the girls that become house- 
wives. 

Look around you in the lower walks of 
life, and see what a woman can be and 
do. Your Irish women would not mind 
to bake the whole day if they were sure 
to have a slice themselves of the good 
things put on the table. In Genoa, Italy, 
you find women who earn a livelihood 
by carrying loads on their heads which a 
negro drayman in Florida would consider 
large enough to make a load for his mule; 
and in Holland I have myself met Tri- 
erian girls whom I, although I claim to 
be a good average sized man, and was at 
that time a strong young fellow, should 
not have liked to fall out with for fear of 
getting a most disgraceful thrashing. If 
the female constitution forbids concen- 
trated exertion, there is a certain tenacity 
in the female body, with its powerful 
lumbar development, which is only as an 
exception found to the same extent in 
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man. I had once a servant-girl who an- 
swered, when my wife was going to refuse 
her request to make a trip home on foot 
in the evening, from a point some miles 
distant, because she thought the girl 
would be assaulted by men: “Oh, Mad-, 
ame, a crowd is not dangerous to a lonely 
girl, and I do not mind two or three.” 
She was an anatomical perfection, save 
her head, which was just as perfectly a 
phrenological misery, so that I very often 
used to say to my wife, who was suffering 
under the load of her household work in 
spite of a help like this: “ What a woman 
would you be if your head was resting on 
such a body!” I assure the ladies, who 


talk about household work being neces- 


sarily a burden, that that girl did not feel 
any burden. Once she had a chance to 
go to a ball the very night before wash- 
ing-day, and a big pile it was that was 
waiting for her, and my wife disliked to 
let her go. “Don’t be afraid, Madame,” 
she said, “if I dance the night through; 
it goes all the better; then I have some- 
thing to keep myself busy with while I 
am washing.” She went, and on the next 
morning, at five o'clock, there she stood 
at the wash-tub as gay as a lark, and at 
nine o'clock in the evening there was the 
clean linen hanging on the horse; and if 
there had been another dancing party, 
off she would have gone, and skipped 
another night's rest without missing her 
work the ensuing day. 

Take it for granted, work is the nicest 
occupation you can find in the world, if 
you are healthy; and the most tedious 
thing in the world is doing nothing, be- 
cause you never get through with it; and 
if the girls that the boys make their 
wives of, were such as they ought to be, 
there would be no occasion to grumble 
about the cooking, but everybody be con- 
tent if they only could have enough of it 
to do. 

Now then, it is a general belief that 
higher mental endowments are a hin- 
drance to good muscular development 
or physical strength generally, and vce 
versa. No greater error than this!) The 
proportion of mental and physical pro- 
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pensities being investigated statistically, 
it might prove a fact that spinal disease 
and muscle flabbiness are mostly found 
among brain-workers. Dyspepsia is preva- 
lent among them, too; but there is no 
need of it. A stout spinal column is as 
good a prop for the intellect as for biceps, 
and triceps, and quadriceps femoris, and 
all the other powerful muscles which 
constitute mainly acrobatic endowments, 
and which depend for their nourishment 
and action, just as much as the mind, on 
the cerebral nervous system. And more 
than that: there is nothing in the body 
which contributes to health, strength, and 
long-livedness so much as the ganglionic 
nervous system; and it is a biological 
fact that well-constituted women have 
the ganglionic system most liberally de- 
veloped. It is an error to think that 


muscular exercise is a hindrance to men- 
tal productivity. There is no healthier 
interruption of assiduous brain-work and 
close mental application than muscular 
exercise; and many an essay would be 


sounder in its argumentation if its author 
had put between its first and second half 
some spading or harrowing or weeding 
in his or somebody else’s garden. Mus- 
cular action makes healthy blood, and 
healthy blood helps to make sound ideas. 

There zs an anatomico - physiological 
point which constitutes a difference be- 
tween man and wife. I am well aware of 
that. It is the one that is always put in 
the foreground when the question under 
survey is made a topic of. But that point 
is in itself not by any means so strong as 
the common belief goes. The difference 
is sometimes a vast one, but it was not 
so originally; it was made so by neglect, 
and all kinds of abuse, and the humbugs of 
society and civilization. To be plain, the 
difference is in the contents of the pel- 
vis; and, as the world goes, it is as if the 
whole female sex, in certain walks of 
society, were blighted in that very re- 
gion. Our women hospitals are crowded 
with that class of patients, and gynzcol- 
ogy has become one of the best-paying 
practices. But is any defect of nature 
herself at the bottom of this deplorable 
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state of affairs? By no means. It is so- 
ciety which is at fault. The cause lics in 
the miserable bodily condition of the 
girls who marry, and who after their first 
childbed break down, so that they can 
not, without the utmost suffering, do the 
work of the home. 

It is a pathological commonplace, with 
which the most ignorant backwoods sur- 
geon is conversant, that a joint, when 
put fora while out of use, gets stiff; a 
broken limb, having been tied up in a 
splint for five or six weeks, has, by slow 
exercise, to be restored to its former mo- 
bility, in spite of the joint itself not hav- 
ing been implicated at all; and wnena 
little girl is getting so big as not to be 
called any longer a baby, how anxious 
the mother that she should behave “ de- 
cently,” by which decently is understood 
that, when on her feet, she should never 
run, romp or play like a boy, but walk 
demurely and staid like the pencils in 
her tin-box. Ten, twenty years, perhaps, 
having been spent that way, she is sent 
into the childbed, and then this long and 
cruel deprivation of exercise tells on the 
strength of the pelvic region and on the 
recuperative powers of its organic ¢«on- 
tents. Then, too, the whole systet. is 
put to the test. A girl in the time ol her 
first development, when she would mostly 
need varied exercise, has scarcely any- 
thing else to do than walk a little way 
to school and home again, and thet sit 
down to her lessons, and the require- 
ments of bodily development are hardly 
thought of. The framework of the pelvis 
is not a single, solid bone, but composed 
of a number of bones which are strongly 
knit together, and to a certain extent 
form joints; and by this contrivance na- 
ture shows that she wants to impart to 
that section of the body the utmost 
degree of flexibility, and more even in 
woman than in man, because the require- 
ments of parturition ask from it so much 
greater service. And again, the organic 
contents of the pelvis, peculiar to the 
female, is not an integral part of the 
whole system of the body, but an inde- 
pendent creation of itself, limited in its 





function to a certain number of years, 
and returning after that to its original 
insignificance in the child, without any 
detriment to the system by such obliter- 
ation. Its action is, therefore, largely 
without the support of the other organs 
and contrivances of the body; it has, so 
to say, to shift for itself; and this ought 
to be a reason why girls should have 
plenty of bodily exercise, so that, by dif- 
ferent movements and positions, the pel- 
vic contents would be strengthened and 
prepared for later emergencies. 

Another point: It is a great mistake 
that most educators are laboring under, 
viz., that children prefer to be idle. They 
like to work, but it is work of their choice. 
Can the girls appreciate household work, 
or get a fancy for it, if they hear it so 
frequently called drudgery, menial occu- 
pation, torture, and martyrdom, and that 
too with a countenance of such crucifi- 
cial expression that, be it ever so justified 
in the particular case of the mother, 
can not fail to impress the youthful 
mind with a repulsion for it, and at 
the same time tend to lead a girl to 
think that the shopping, visiting, prat- 
tling girl of wealth is the paragon of fe- 


ANIMALS AS 


M G. DELAUNAY, whose notes on 

* several topics of interest to stu- 
dents of human and animal intelligence 
have drawn more or less attention the 
past few years, in a recent communica- 
tion to the Biological Society of Paris, 
observes that animals instinctively choose 
such food as is best suited to them. M. 
Delaunay maintains that the human 
race also shows this instinct, and blames 
medical men for not paying sufficient re- 
spect to the likes and dislikes of the 
patients, which he believes to be a guide 
that may be depended on. 

A large number of animals wash them- 
selves and bathe, as elephants, stags, 
birds, and ants. As a general rule, there 
is not any species of animal which volun- 
tarily runs the risk of inhaling emanations 
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male bliss and happiness! Oh that we 
could impart health and sturdiness tc 
wives such as they ought to enjoy and 
have; and then we would have them 
accustom their girls early to work with 
them, instead of wasting their time over 
the “learned” trash they are stuffing their 
brains with, and what a corrupt civiliza- 
tion has the “cheek ”’ to call “education.” 
Then a different face would be put on 
household matters, and also put an end 
to those lady bores who deprive sensible 
people of their valuable time because 
they have not wit enough to kill theirs. 
Housewives then would laugh at the idea 
that while the boys at their hard work 
outside,—plowing, harrowing, hauling, 
and cultivating,—get strong and sturdy, 
the women at home must needs break 
down under their hard work of kneading 
and cooking for three meals a day. Then 
the women would enjoy the cake and 
pudding as well as the men; and besides, 
when such labor exacts more than what 
is just and reasonable, they would be bet- 
ter able to defend themselves and assert 
their rights. 


C. A. F. LINDORME, PH.D., M.D. 


PHYSICIANS. 


arising from their own excrement. Some 
animals defecate far from their habita- 
tions; others bury their excrement ; others 
carry to a distance the excrement of their 
young. In this respect they show more 
foresight than man, who retains for years 
excrement in stationary cess-pools, thus 
originating epidemics. 

If we turn our attention to the ques- 
tion of reproduction, we shall see that all 
mammals suckle their young, keep them 
clean, wean them at the proper time, and 
educate them; but these maternal instincts 
are frequently rudimentary in women of 
civilized nations. In fact, man may take 
a lesson in hygiene from the lower 
animals, 

Animals get rid of their parasites by 
using dust, mud, clay, etc. Those suffer 
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ing from fever restrict their diet, keep 
quiet, seek darkness and airy places, drink 
water, and sometimes even plunge into 
it. When a dog has lost his appetite, it 
eats that species of grass known as dog’s 
grass; which acts as an emetic and purga- 
tive. Cats also eat grass. Sheep and 
cows when ill seek out certain herbs. 
When dogs are constipated they eat 
fatty substances, such as oil and butter, 
with avidity, until they are purged. The 
same thing is observed in horses. An 
animal suffering from chronic rheumatism 
always keeps, as far as possible, in the 
sun. The warrior ants have regularly 
organized ambulances. Latreille cut the 
antennz of an ant, and other ants came 
and covered the wounded part with a 
transparent fluid secreted from their 
mouths. If a chimpanzee be wounded it 
stops the bleeding by placing its hand on 
the wound, or dressing it with leaves and 
grass. When an animal has a wounded 
leg or arm hanging on, it completes the 
amputation by means of its teeth. A 


dog, on being stung in the muzzle by a 
viper, was observed to plunge its head 
repeatedly for several days into running 


water. This animal eventually recover- 
ed. A sporting dog was run over by a 
carriage. During three weeks, in winter, 
it remained lying in a brook, where its 
food was taken to it; the animal re- 
covered. A terrier dog hurt its right 
eye; it remained lying under a counter, 
avoiding light and heat, although habitu- 
ally he kept close to the fire. It adopted 
a general treatment, rest and abstinence 
from food. The local treatment consisted 
in licking the upper surface of the paw, to 
which he applied the wounded eye, 
again licking the paw when it became 
dry. 

Cats, also, when hurt treat themselves 
by this simple method of continuous 
irrigation. M., Delaunay cites the case of 
a cat which remained for some time lying 
on the bank of a river; also that of 
another cat which had the singular forti- 
tude to remain for forty-eight hours 
under a jet of cold water. Animals suf- 


EFFECT OF DARKNESS ON HEALTH. 
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fering from traumatic fever treat them- 
selves by the continued application of 
cold. In view of these interesting facts, 
we are forced to admit that hygiene and 
therapeutics, as practiced by animals, 
may, in the interest of psychology, be 
studied with advantage. 


EFFECT OF DARKNESS ON HEALTH.— 
A correspondent of the National Live 
Stock Fourna/ relates the following : “ We 
tried an experiment, some years since, to 
test the effect of absence of light upon a 
calf. We had two deep-red calves of the 
same age (sixty days), one weighing 180 
pounds and the other 182 pounds. The 
latter we placed in a dark room, with a 
trough that could be filled by a spout 
through a partition. The other was con- 
fined in the same amount of space, but in 
full light, and both were fed exactly alike 
for the next three months. The object 
was to test the effect of light upon such a 
growinganimal. At theend of that time, 
the one in the light weighed 430 pounds, 
and the one in the dark weighed 360 
pounds ; and its color had faded to a very 
pale, dirty red. Its eyes were so much 
affected when admitted to the light, that 
it kept them closed most of the time for 
the first week or two. The two calves 
were kept on together, but the one from 
the dark room never fully recovered from 
this three months of darkness. It never 
recovered its bright red color, although 
the color improved. Any one who noted 
these two calves during this experiment 
would never after doubt the impolicy of 
a dark stable. Sunlight is indispensable 
to healthy vegetable and animal life. 
Every farmer sees his cat and dog select 
a belt of sunshine on the floor to lie and 
bask in; and if he will watch his cattle 
when turned out, he will find them seek- 
ing at once the sunny side of the barn- 
yard. And with all these indications be- 
fore his eyes, still the farmer keeps his 
animals ina dark stable, much to their dis 
comfort and his pecuniary loss.” 
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THE SCOURGE OF QUACKERY. 


5 ies Boston Journal of Chemistry sets 
the following admonition before the 
public. It should be repeated frequently: 
“The amount of money paid to medi- 


| 


| 


cal quacks in this and other cities every | 


year is much greater than is supposed, and 


the ingenious ways in which large sums | 


are extorted from their frightened dupes 


should be better understood, not only by | 


those who are in danger of becoming 
their victims, but by the officers of the 
law. We recently became cognizant of a 
case, which, although flagrant and cruel to 
the last degree, is no worse than hundreds 
of others occurring every day in the dens 
of these thieves scattered through some 
of the less frequented streets of the city. 

“A gentleman, who had in his employ 
a young man of industrious habits and 
upright character, recently called upon 
us and stated that he feared the young 
man had fallen into the hands of a quack 
in the city, who was taking all his earn- 
ings, and endeavoring to fleece him of 
every dollar of his property. He had so- 
licited the loan of seven hundred dollars, 
which he confessed he desired to pay to 
a French doctor (!), who proposed to cure 
him of a dangerous disease. The gentle- 
man desired us to aid him in attempts to 
save the victim from the clutches of the 
quacks, and, as he had been unable to in- 
fluence him, proposed that we allow him 
an interview. 

“This we did, and learned that the 
young man really had no disease what- 


| 





ever; that fancying that he was sick, from | 


reading the advertisements in a newspa- 


per, he called upon the advertising doc- ! 


tor, who, after thumping his ribs and 
‘sounding’ him with a stethoscope, pro- 
nounced him ‘far gone’ in consumption. 
He had already been taking his nostrums 
six months, paying large sums therefor; 
but at the last visit to the great French 
doctor, he had discovered another dis- 
ease, which he could not undertake to 
cure for less than $1,000 cash in hand. 
As a special favor to him, however, he 
would cure the malady for $709 in ad- 





vance ; and this sum he was endeavoring | 


to raise by mortgaging his little property 
an‘! rendering himself almost penniless. 
The quack was very urgent, telling him 
that ‘death stared him in the face,’ and 
if he did not raise the money at once and 
commence with his medicines, it would 
soon be too late. 

“The young man, of fair intelligence, 
was completely deluded and thoroug)ily 
frightened by the artful quack, and it re- 
quired much skill and effort to undeceive 
him. It is, indeed, strange that persons 
possessing a common-school education 
can fall into such traps; and yet there are 
thousands bound hand and foot to these 
miseraLle advertising quacks, who, oper- 
ating through their fears, are extorting 
from them every dollar they possess. The 
sums taken are often very large, and the 
iniquity is of no mean proportions. To 
detect and punish these offenders is a dif- 
ficult matter, but it does seem that some 
plan might be devised by which the cities 
and large towns should be rid of aclass of 


impostors, more dangerous and unsparing 
than midnight robbers.” 


THE STATION BUFFET. 


HEAR the rattle and the jangle 
Of ten noises in a tangle. 

*Tis the coming of the train, 

As it comes to stop again— 

Come to tarry at the station 
Where the traveller gets his ration 
At the stopping of the train. 

Hear the trample—ample—ample 
Of hasty feet upon the floor ; 

And see the crowding at the door, 
Hear the dishes on the table ! 

Eat as fast as you are able; 

Hear the clatter, clatter, clatter 
Of the knives upon the platter. 
Faster! Faster! What's the matter ? 
’Tis the engine’s whistle blowing ; 
Fateful token— for ‘tis showing 

In a jiff the train is going. 
Going—going—let her flutter ; 
Hurry up the bread and butter ! 
Going—gone ! as sure as fate. 
Were the rations that you ate 
Half enough to make a dinner ? 
Hardly think it, hasty sinner, 
For, unless Time’s sands were beaten, 
Hardly do I think you'd eaten 
More’n enough to make a sample. 
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T “TRITON s “ oR 
NOTES IN SCIENCE 

Sorghum’s Value as a Saccha- | 
RINE ALIMENT.—The amount of crystallizable 
sugar in the juice of mature sorghum varies 
between fourteen and sixteen per cent. ; there 
are also present about one to two per cent. of 
uncrystallizable sugar (‘‘ glucose”), and two 
to three per cent. of other solids, part of | 
which are removed from the juice by the puri- | 
fying processes employed in sugar-making. 
When well purified, sorghum, cane, and beet 
sugar are identical in composition and prop- 
erties. 

Among other valuable data obtained dur- 
ing these investigations, were recorded the 
length of time after sceding before the plant 
reached its full maturity; the length of the 
period during which the juice contained a 
profitable amount of available sugar (¢. ¢., the 
‘working period”); the height, weight, and 
percentage of juice for the stalks of each va- 
riety of sorghum at each stage in its develop- 
ment ; and numerous other facts of import- 
ance to the practical sugar-maker. 

The utilization of waste, or by-products, 
was carefully considered. It was shown that 
sorghum seed is very similar in composition 
and food value to common Indian corn, and 
that the yield of twenty or more bushels per 
acre will nearly or quite repay the farmer the 
cost of cultivation. This seed has been suc- 
cessfully used for fattening cattle and swine. 

It was shown that the apparently worthless 
skimmings obtained in the clarification of the 
juice had a value as fertilizing material, and 
that from the washings of the tanks and evap- 
orators a considerable amount of pure alco- 
hol or vinegar could be produced at small 
cost. 

The crushed canes (‘‘begasse”’), after the 
removal of the juice, make paper stock of 
excellent quality and medium length of fibre. 
This begasse may be preserved as food for 
cattle by the method known as ensilage, or 
may be burned under the boilers, thus fur- 
nishing heat, and ashes valuable for fertilizing 
purposes.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Marvellous Engineering. — The 
London Inner Circle Railroad is a marvellous 
feat of engincering skill. It runs throughout 
its entire distance under the busiest centre 
of the largest city in the world, and the oper- 
ations attending the excavation and construc- 
tion have proceeded without serious injury in 
or interruption of business or traffic. Quick- 
sands have had to be passed through, beds of 
old rivers spanned, lofty warehouses and mas- 
sive buildings secured while their foundations 
have been undermined, and an intricate net- | 
work of gas and water pipes sustained until | 
supports had been applied to them from be- | 
low. Added to this the six main sewers had | 
several times to be reconstructed. Day and 
night the work has been carried on for eight- 
een months, and now the engineers are able | 
to announce that their tunnel is complete. 
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| of a new iron fence-post. 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


The laying of the rails and the building of the 
stations are the only portions of the immense 
work that remain to be done, and in a very 
short time trains will be passing over the 
whole of this wonderful subterranean road. 


Improvement in Fencing.—Mr. 
Ficro, of Milo Centre, N. Y., is the inventor 
The post is made 
of a single rod, which is bent at its middle 
and the two halves brought close together and 
parallel to form the body of the post, and the 
ends of the rod are made to diverge outward 
and then inward to form braces, and also 
adapt them for attachment to stone or 
other pedestals which are set in the earth, 
The fence is crimped at several points to 
form openings to reccive the wires or rods, 
so that the braces stand at an angle, which 
enables them to afford a firm support against 
lateral pressure. The braces are so curved 
at the point of divergence from the post that 
offsets or shoulders are formed, which abut 
when the post is set in position, so that the 
wires are held firmly in place between the 
parts without the aid of staples or rivets. 

In constructing a line of new fence, the 
holes for the stone pedestals are first dug, 
and one of them is set in its place. The 
wires are next arranged in position, and for 
this purpose they may be attached to tem- 
porary wooden posts set at long distances 
apart. The posts are then placed successively 
over the wires, the two halves being separated 
sufficiently to allow the wires to pass between 
them and be severally adjusted in their proper 
places in the opening. One foot of the post 
is then inserted in the hole of the pedestal, 
already set in the ground, and the other foot 
next secured to the other pedestal, which is 
then forced laterally and the soil around it, to 
draw the shoulders or offsets of the post 
firmly together, and thus hold the wires se- 
curely in their several places. 


Coal and Window-glass known 
To RoMANs.—It is now well ascertained that 
the Romans in Britain, at least, made use of 
mineral coal. The cinders have becn found 
in some cases in the fire-places of Roman 
villas ; and in several places in Northumber- 
land, where the coal-beds came to or near the 
surface, the Roman workings have been traced 
to a very considerable extent. On the north- 
ern coast of Wales, where the coal-beds also 
cropped out, there can be little doubt from 
appearances that the Romans worked coal 
mines extensively. In Britain, and in the 
colder climates generally, the Romans appear 
always to have warmed their houses with hot 
air, and never with fire-places in the rooms, 
as at present. The floors of the rooms were 
formed of strong cement, resting on numer- 
ous short pillars, and from the narrow, sub- 
terranean apartment thus formed, termed the 
hypocaust, numerous flue-tiles were run uf 
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the intervening surfaces of the walls of the 
house. 

Fire-places were made at the side of the 
hypocaust externally, for the purpose of heat- 
ing the air wichin, which rose up the pipes of 
the flue-tiles. Window-glass was, no doubt, 
used in the Roman villas, for in excavating 
the remains of these buildings, numerous 
pieces of glass are found on the floor at the 
foot of the wall where there had evidently 
been windows above. This glass resembles 
in quality and thickness our common window- 
glass, 

A Natural Whispering Gallery.— 
The greatest ‘‘whispering gallery” in the 
world is that of the Grand Canyon, Colorado 
River. For years this chasin has been a mat- 
ter of surprise to prospectors and miners on 
account of its wonderful transmissions of 
sound, and it has only been since the advent 
of the railroad that any definite idea has been 
entertained of the great distance it travels 
within its walls. A train of cars crossing the 
bridge at the Needles can be plainly heard on 
a quiet day at Cottonwood Island, a distance 
of eighty-four miles. The fife and drum at 
Fort Mojave is distinctly heard at Bull's 
Head, a distance of eighty-four miles. The 
report of the sunrise gun at Fort Mojave can 
be heard at Eldorado Canyon, a distance of 
ninety-six miles, 


Our Growing Wants,—I[t would 
seem, at a glance, that the inventive skill of 
our people was in advance of the social 
necds; but a writer in the Scientific American 
takes another view, and points out some 
wants that have not been met: 

“There is hardly any field of invention 
which has been so little cultivated as the 
American house. For instance, what a dis- 
grace it is to the mechanic arts in this country 
that every stick of timber in every house is 
not fire-proofed by a cheap, practical process, 
the plant for which should become the second 
thing, after a sawmill, to be erected in every 
new settlement. For want of a cheap, prac- 
tical process for fire-proofing wood, one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of property 
is destroyed every year in the United States, 
The carpenters have hitherto opposed such 
processes because the mineralized wood is 
less easily finished with the common tools. 
But a large portion of all the wood in a house 
is used in the rough, and this objection need 
not apply to it. For the finished wood let the 
fire-proofing and steam-scasoning be done to- 
gether, after all the finishing has been com- 
pleted except the final fitting. For the final 
smoothing, if edgs-tools will not work, let us 
have new tools, carrying pumicestone or cther 
abrading and polishing material. 

** We are now entering on a new and more 
complex system of domestic architecture—the 
family club-house or social palace—which will 
require a host of new inventions, It is not 
looking very far ahead to see whole towns 
built in this way. These buildings must have 
their internal railways and clevators of all 
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sizes. They must be tunneled for hot and 
cold air flues, ventilating flues, with artificial! 
draught, steam, gas, water, and sewerage 
pipes, and speaking-tubes. They must l« 
equipped with an electric generator and ele 
tric wires for light, power, and telephony, 
with artificial refrigerating as well as heatiny 
apparatus, with gas generators, and the most 
perfect cooking and washing machinery. All| 
of this machinery must be made on a larce 
scale, with a capacity of subdivision. 

**There is, at the present moment, on: 
desideratum in the modern house for which 
no sufficient provision exists, and which would 
insure a number of fortunes to the partics 
who would introduce the wished-for article in 
a cheap and practical form. This is a small 
elevator, run by the water in our city pipes, of 
no greater power than fi/ly pounds raised ten or 
twelve feet, applied to running the common 
dumb-waiter. This little simple invention 
would be a very important labor-saving ma- 
chine in the average house with a basement 
kitchen, It would save its own cost in broken 
crockery and servants’ wages, not to speak of 
the temper of employers and employed.” 


One of the Oldest of Human 
SKULLS.—According to a Turin newspaper of 
March 23, a skull has been recently found at 
Podhaba, near Prague. A laborer, while 
excavating, found this skull near a mam- 
moth’s tusk. The skull presents many in- 
teresting characteristics, and may help to- 
ward determining the epoch of its existence, 
going back, as it evidently does, to the time 
of the mammoth, The forchead is very flat, 
and the optic ridges project much, This skull 
is a human memorial, belonging to the most 
distant time in the life of man, and furnishes 
a fresh example of the early development. of 
the brain, and seems to add to the data in 
support of the theory that man has gradually 
advanced to his present stage of growth. 
Perhaps, after a while, we shall be able to con- 
clude with a great savant that it is better to 
believe that man is a perfected ape than a fallen 
Adam, H.N, 


The Metric System not better 


THAN THE OLD.—Among those who have 
raised their voice against the introduction of 
the metric system into the United States is 
Mr. Coleman Sellers, who has studied its 
workings in Europe, and whose opinion is 
worthy of attention. He says: 

** | notice among those countries where this 
system is said to be in compulsory use—Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. Now, I have 
just visited these three kingdoms, and while 
there I made it my business, as I have done 
in other countries, to make a full inquiry into 


| the practical operation of the French metric 


system, I find that the Governments of the 
three countries above mentioned have adopt 
ed the system, and have appointed a date a 
few years in the future when its use will be 
obligatory, but as yet it is not in general use, 
except among the employés of the Govern- 
ment or in the Government depots, The 
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people at large know little or nothing about 
the subject, and small progress has been made 
toward preparing them for the change. In 
the railroad stations may be scen charts hang- 
ing on the walls that give the system in a 
graphical way, and the weight of the luggage 
upon which an extra charge is made is com- 
puted in kilos, not in pounds; while every- 
thing weighed in the shops or markets is 
reckoned in pounds or measured by a ‘ yard- 
stick,’ which is 25 of our inches in length; 
this I give from actual measurement—al- 
though the shop-keepers say that the Swedish 
measure for cloth is two-thirds of the English 
yard. In Denmark so little is known about 
the enforced adoption of the French system 
that an important shop-keeper told me that 
it was never to be adopted. ... . 

‘To the merchant who buys and sells, it 
makes no matter if the yard is one of 25, or 
36 or 39.39 inches long, nor if the pound 
weighs more or less than a pint of water; but 
to the engineer the matter is of more vital 
importance, I have gone this summer through 
the workshops of almost all the great coun- 
tries on this side of the water and in those of 
Germany. I have seen the practical use of 
the system that I have for so long a time 
condemned, I frequently asked engineers 
if they like the system and if they use it, and 
I will give the answer of one in Berlin: ‘We 
use it because we have to, and it is better to 
have some uniform system than the many 
measurements that formeriy prevailed in the 
German States. The unit of the machine- 


shop is the millimetre in everything except 


bolts, nuts, and screws. All bolts and nuts 
are made to the English inch, because we use 
the Whitworth system. We do not like the 
metric sy$tem because it has too small a unit 
and the metre is too large and involves the 
use of decimals.’ .... 

‘*The standard of the French system is a 
certain bar, kept for comparison; so is the 
English yard, from which we get our feet and 
inches. The high-flown notion that the metre 
is a measurable portion of the quadrant of 
the carth’s circumference has been given up 
long ago, and the measurements of England 
and America are on a better basis of accu- 
racy to-day than that of any other country. 
The French system theoretically predicates 
its weights on the weight of a cubic decimetre 
of distilled water at a temperature of 39.1 deg. 
Fahr., the weight of which is called the kilo- 
gramme, and is two and two-tenths of our 
pounds; but really the standard unit of 
weight is the platinum kilogramme-weight 
deposited in Paris. In Germany you never 
hear of the kilo, but they sell by the pound, 
their pound being the half of one kilo: this 
they cut up as they please into smaller 
weights, and you can buy half a pound of 
grapes or butter just as well as you can in 
America. Itis claimed that given the metre, 
all weights, etc., can be deduced from it; in 
theory this is very well. The most skilled 
workmen, however, are not yet able to make 
two litres of water weigh alike to the utmost 
point of accuracy, and the cubical litre is not 
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used, but is converted into a circular or cyl- 
indrical vessel, with all the trouble of the 
problem of squaring the circle. 

“Tf a bar of ordinary forged iron be planed 
up to measure one inch square, and the bar 
be one English yard long, it will weigh ten 
pounds, and the tenth of such a bar will weigh 
one pound more accurately than will the ordi- 
nary litre of water weigh one kilo. The Eng- 
lish engineer in these days of iron knows 
when he uses shapes of iron rolled of uniform 
section that the tenth of their weight in 
pounds per yard gives him the area of the 
section, and this one admirable incident will 
long fix the desirability of the present unit of 
England and America. 

‘*When we consider the interest involved, 
it will be seen that the population now making 
practical use of the English standard is greatly 
in excess of that using, by force, the French 
system, Millions of those numbered among 
the people who use the French system have 
no occasion to use any or know any system 
whatever save in the crudest form, 

** Swedish iron and steel are rolled to Eng- 
lish inches in size; so, also, their boards are 
cut to the English inch, because their market 
is largely in those countries that use the inch, 
In the Russian machine-shops the English 
inch is used exclusively, and, as I have said, 
throughout all Germany it holds for all screw 
sizes. In France and in Belgium the yard- 
suck is the metre hung from a rod like the 
cross bracket of a drop gas-light, placed about 
cighteen inches above the counter. In Ger- 
many the half metre, or twenty inches, about, 
is the measure used, and that held in the 
hand of a salesman by a handle at one end of 
the measuring-stick. The Swedish machinist 
carries in his pocket a rule on which he has 
the English inch, and by its side the French 
measures ; on the other side he has the two 
Swedish feet, one long in use, and one 
ordered to be used but rever put into prac- 
tice. The Swedish roads are laid out now in 
kilometres, and marked by iron plates, giving 
at each ten kilometres the distance from some 
place, while half-way between is a sign 5 kl. 
This division of the roadway seems to them 
to be fine enough, as the old Swedish mile 
was six and two-thirds of our mile, and five 
kilometres is a less distance. 

‘*Carefully as I have considered this sub- 
ject of weights and measures during the time 
I have been from home, I am the more con- 
firmed in my opposition to the enforced adop- 
tion of the metric system of France in my 
own country, and firmly believe that those 
countries that have adopted it are at a disad.- 
vantage as compared to even the most im- 
perfect of our systems. America has entered 
on the line of simplification of its metrology, 
and that is the direction that should be fol- 
lowed, not by any means giving up what is 
good, but by making what has been found to 
be practical, better and simpler.” 


Care of House-Plants.—Plants for 
the house should be of the kinds to bear 
tropical heat, otherwise the dried air produced 
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by furnace or stove will rapidly destroy them. 
They should always be placed lower than the 
gas-jets, for the sulphur from gas as made in 
cities is destructive to growth. Boxes and 
brackets for the windows, and all designs 
filled with ornamental plants, should be placed 
low. The atmosphere in any apartment is 
better nearer to the floor; besides, to get the 
full beauty of plants, they must be looked 
into. The objection to suspended designs is 
that the roots and earth are more coaspicuous 
than the leaves and bloom. All plants for 
the house must have light, and, if possible, 
sunshine. A tempcrature of from 55 to 70 
degrees is better than warmer for varieties 
cultivated indoors. If the vases in a room 
where plants are grown are filled with water 
it does much toward making the growth 
thrifty. Judicious watering is positively 
necessary. It is a mistake to warm the water 
used. It should be drawn and left to stand 
until it is of the temperature of the room. 
There are plants that will be seriously dam- 
aged by too warm water. Too much water is 
also harmful. The earth about a plant indi- 
cates when it is thirsty; then it should be 
thoroughly watered. None of the ornamental 
pottery vases for helping plants have a hole 
for drainage, and it is not required when the 
plant is cared for intelligently; the earth 
needs only sufficient water to supply what- 
ever is growing in it. A little judgment ex- 
ercised, and it becomes an easy matter to 
know how much water the earth in the vase 
will absorb. An excellent plan is to try the 
soil with a slender stick, as cooks try bread 
or cake. To keep plants bright and healthy, 
the foliage should occasionally be gently 
sponged on both sides. This is particularly 
necessary for large-leaved plants. All wither- 
ed leaves and twigs should be picked off, and 
blossoms should not be left on too long, or 
others will not form in perfection. News- 
papers pinned about plants will protect them 
when sweeping is done. 


Roaches, Red Ants, etc., Ex- 
PELLED.—L. E. R. writes the 7Z7vibune: 
‘*Plaster of Paris will drive away roaches 
without the use of poison of any kind. Last 
year we were troubled with the little red ant, 
and with roaches and other vermin in our 
pantry and cupboards and milk-room. We 
sprinkled plaster of Paris on our shelves, in 
the cracks, around wood-piles, around and 
over flower-pots, and in the numberless 
places where vermin do congregate, with 
good results. Iam happy to state we have 
not been troubled with vermin since. Five 
cents’ worth yearly is enough for almost any 
family. Even flies seem to avoid it.” 


The Clock in Trinity’s Tower.— 
The clock in Trinity Church tower, New 
York City, is the heaviest in America. The 
frame stands nine feet long, five feet high, 
and three feet wide. The main wheels are 
thirty inches in diameter. There are three 
wheels in the time train, and three each in 
the strike and the chime. The winding- 
wheels are formed of solid castings thirty 





inches in diameter and two inches thick, and 
are driven by a “‘ pinion and arbor.” On 
this arbor is placed a jack, or another wheel, 
pinion, and crank, and it takes 850 turns of 
this crank to wind each weight up. It re. 
quires 709 feet of three-inch rope for the 
three cords, and over an hour for two men 
to wind it. The pendulum is eighteen fect 
long, and oscillates twenty-five times per 
minute. The dials are eight feet in diameter, 
although they look little more than half that 
large from Broadway. The three weights 
are about eight hundred. twelve hundred, and 
fifteen hundred pounds respectively. A large 
box is placed at the bottom of the well that 
holds about a bale of cotton-waste, so that if 
a cord should break the cotton would check 
the concussion. 


Reducing Bones for Compost.— 
The Massachusetts Ploughman has this to say 
about preparing bones. It should be added 
that the loss of nitrogen in dry bones is not 
great, as the per cent. of this element is com. 
paratively small, Burning is perhaps the 
most practical method for the farmer : 

“The simplest and cheapest way to reduce 
bones to make them available for plant food, 
is to burn them ; but todo this is a great loss 
of valuable plant food, as it consumes all of 
the nitrogen, yet the ashes are very rich in 
phosphate, being about 80 per cent. It also 
contains 15 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 2 
or 3 per cent. of phosphate of magnesia, soda, 
and potash. All of these substances are in- 
dispensable to vegetable growth. The pro- 
cess of burning bones is so simple that some 
contend that when orly small quantities are 
to be reduced it is the best way, even though 
the nitrogen be lost. It would céfttainly be 
better to burn them than to sell them fora 
half a cent, or even a cent a pound. It is 
very poor policy for the farmer to sell the 
bones trom the farm ; in fact, when he can buy 
them at less than a cent a pound he had better 
buy what he can, though he have to resort to 
burning them to make them available for 
plant food; but as this is a wasteful process, 
the ashes should be resorted to when they can 
be readily obtained. In some portions of the 
State small establishments have been erected 
to steam and grind bones. By extracting the 
grease and gelatine the bones are easily 
ground ; this leaves in the bone about one- 
half of the nitrogen; the other half may be 
saved by composting the liquid with dry 
muck, Some of the owners of these mills are 
willing to steam and grind bones for a fair 
consideration. When such mills can be 
found within a reasonable distance, this is 
the best way to get a small. or even a large lot 
of bones worked up into plant food. 

** The time will probably come when these 
small mills will be found all over the country, 
the same as mills to grind corn; then the 
farmer will be able to get waste bones changed 
into a very valuable manure. Ground steam- 
ed bone is not a very quick-acting fertilizer 
unless it be treated with acid, Lut it is very 
lasting, and at the same time will produce 
good crops the first year.” 
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THE SIXTH SENSE. 


\ HAT is it? We read and hear 

| much about it, but are unable to 
gather sufficient data to warrant us in 
setting forth a definite proposition con- 
cerning its nature and functions. Certain 
people are looking to us for the formula 
that shall give it a character and place 
among the mental faculties, and certain 
territorial belongings within the cerebral 
We should be glad to “ differen- 
tiate” the new discovery in the reaim of 
mental faculty, if there be a new dis- 
covery, but the matter is yet involved in 
uncertainty—three or four varieties of 
power being imputed to this “sixth 
sense.” 


tissues. 


Some writers refer to it as something 
related to tactile sensitivity, a property 
purely intellectual, that may be educated, 
so that a person will know just what 
muscular force to exert in certain deli- 
cate operations—for instance, in high 
surgery, or in the more refined processes 
of mechanical art. It is seen, they say, 
in the marvellous tricks of the conjurer, 
in the performance of the accomplished 
gymnast, and also in the experiments of 


“mind - readers.” Such manifestations 
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appear to us related to Weight, and in 
their most remarkable features are not 
incompatible with a highly developed 
state of that organ. 

Others speak of a “sixth sense” as a 
faculty that is related to prescience, an 
intuitive sense that leads one to escape 
injury to his person or property. It is 
illustrated thus: A man is standing on 
the brink of a cliff overlooking a river; 
the prospect is charming, and he would 
like to remain and contemplate it for a 
long time, but some unaccountable im- 
pulse leads him to hasten away from the 
steep. He has scarcely walked ten paces 
when the rocky platform on which he had 
just been standing falls with a mighty 
crash into the depths below. Had he re- 
mained, it would probably have been cer- 
tain death to him. Again, the engineer 
of a locomotive drawing a passenger 
train at a great speed at night over a 
lonely stretch of country, is led by a 
strange apprehension of danger to stop 
the train, and, taking a lantern, he walks 
along the track and finds but a short dis- 
tance in advance of his locomotive a 
heap of sleepers that had been placed 
there by some demon in human form. 
The stoppage of the train has saved his 
own and many other lives. Such a case 
was reported by the newspapers a few 
months ago. 

We might refer this sense to a myste- 
rious exercise of the sentiment of Cau- 
tiousness, in combination with some 
other faculty of a higher psychic nature. 
Apprehension of danger is the impres- 
sion that leads him who is attentive to 
take precautionary or preventive meas- 
ures, but the source of the impression is 
inexplicable by any principles of logic 
that are available to us. To say that we 
are subject to providential warnings may 
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suggest the comforting thought of Di- 
vine interference in human affairs for our 
safety, when harm from an unknown 
source is impending; but faith rather 
than knowledge, sentiment rather than 
intellect, will accept the postulate. 

Still another phase of this alleged sixth 
sense, and equally inscrutable, is the al- 
leged appearance of the form or spirit of 
dying persons to distant friends. Of late, 
reports of such appearances have been 
on the increase, and testimony of the 
highest character is furnished in their 
support. One that seems most worthy 
of credit is related of a little boy who 
was visiting some friends at a consider- 
able distance from the city where his 
parents resided. He awoke suddenly in 
the night and saw his mother, whom he 
dearly loved, by his bedside. He sprang 
up and embraced her eagerly, and she 
carried him out of the room into the hall, 
where she set him down upon the floor, 
and there, while caressing him with her 
“warm soft hands,” told him to be a 
good boy, as she was going away and he 
Then kiss- 
ing him with deep affection, she broke 


would never see her again. 


away from his clasp and disappeared. He 
uroused the house with his cries for his 
mamma, and was with much difficulty 
quieted so that he would return to his 
bed. The next day a messenger came 
with the announcement that the child's 
mother had died in the night, and on 
comparing the time it was discovered 
that her death had occurred at the very 
hour when the little boy had seen and 
talked with his mother. This is a strong 
case, as it can scarcely be made out that 
a mere child six years old is the victim of 
illusions or hallucinations, or of revived 
impressions. His whole demeanor was 


that of simple belief in the truth of what 
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he saw, and the circumstances of the in 
terview with his mother were not repcti 
tions of former experiences, but entircly 
new. He did not know the meaning «{ 
death, and had never been taught any 
thing of ghosts, so that when his friend 
smiled at his earnestness and said tha’ 
he had been dreaming, he was annoye:! 
by their incredulity, and insisted with al! 
his little energy that “mamma had been 
here.” Whether or not it is an extension 
of this form of mental sensitivity that 
imparts to “mediums” the power they 
claim of penetrating beyond the veil 
that screens the other world from ordi- 
nary vision, we are not prepared to say ; 
but candor would force the allowance 
that in the multitude of phenomena 
called clairvoyant, spiritualistic, tranci- 
form, etc, there is a basis of fact that 
compels our respect, and our belief in 
some property possessed by man, con- 
fined in its development to a few rare 
souls by its very nature, that shows the 
existence of a subtile relation between 
the material and the psychical, the nat- 
ural and the supernatural. 

The multiplication of new phenomena, 
having characteristics allied to the intcl- 
lectual, the psychical, the emotional, with: 
mysterious and even wonderful phases 
that perplex the best observers, incline 
us to the opinion that there are two 01 
more “ senses ” of whose activity certai: 
persons may be signally conscious, but 
that we have not attained the degree 0! 
development necessary to their orderly 
exercise, and therefore can not compr: 
hend their nature and function. 


_-- 


HELPING OTHERS. 


A how secret of being helpful to othe: 


lies in self-abnegation. Many are 


willing, very willing to give assistance 
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that is much needed, but they insist on 
having their own way in the manner of 
the giving, and also control for the most 
part the manner of the use of what is 
given. To worthy persons needing as- 
sistance, help so bestowed is very unsatis- 
factory, and unless their need is imperi- 
ous, it is declined. People of character 
that is deserving of common respect pre- 
fer to manage their own affairs, and that 
as a matter of simple right. Because 
they may be unfortunate and poor does not 
alter their status as men and women hav- 
ing an equality of moral right with other 
menand women. But true benevolence, a 
warm sympathy for the sorrows and wants 
of our fellows, does not presume to dic- 
tate to an unfortunate what he shall do 
with five dollars or a hundred dollars that 
it puts into his hands, but bids him take 
it in welcome and do the best he can for 
himself. True benevolence does not as- 
;ime that because one is in want that he 
is a prodigal and must be tutored lest 
he should carelessly dissipate what is 
given. Those who have come to grief 
because of extravagance and vice, true 
benevolence would advise kindly, and if 
their prodigality be inveterate a consider- 
ate charity would have them placed in 
such relations of counsel and restraint 
that they will be efficiently relieved and 
at the same time be made to profit by the 


grievous lesson of experience. 


The larger proportion of human pov- | 


erty and misery is due to improvidence 


= . . | 
and vicious habits—but he is a cold, self- | 


ish man who can not pity the unfortunate | 


victims of self-indulgence and find points 


of allowance in their training and asso- | 


ciations for the errors into which they 
have fallen. Temptations and stumbling- 


blocks abound, especially in great cities, 
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and he that would walk uprightly and 
pure must set his face as a flint; he must 
have the physical instincts and the selfish 
faculties well under control, because at 
almost every turn there are influences and 
excitements that are ready to arouse the 
lower feelings. He that is lacking in self- 
restraint because his environment has de- 
veloped his propensitics into such activ- 
ity that it is hard for him to keep them 
in subjection, should be an object of 
compassion, and the best help that can 
be afforded in his case is a gentle, for- 
bearing influence that will draw him 
aside from the path of temptation and 
instruct him concerning himself. 

Many poor fellows know their weak- 
ness, but do not understand its source in 
their organization and how to set about 
its correction. They may have earnest 
moral yearnings, and sorrow in dust and 
ashes when they sin, but, having no clue 
to their trouble, go staggering along in a 
state of mind that borders on insanity. 
How noble and priceless the help that 
reveals to these the nature of their situa- 
tion and points the way to self-redemp- 
tion! Here is a sphere in which “ scien- 
tific benevolence ” may be exercised. 

The science of mind, practical and phi- 
lanthropical, comes to the weak and way- 
ward and sad and proffers a cane to help 
themselves along the rugged way of life. 
The cure of one’s errors must be wrought 
for the most part by one’s self, otherwise 
the remedy will have but a transient effi- 
cacy. But it is a most encouraging fact 
in the history of phrenological benevo- 
lence that he who earnestly sets about 
the correction of his errors and vices, us- 
ing the aids of phrenology, ultimately 
succeeds, and becomes a true man and a 


helper of others. 
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editor, sinless he felt it was to his finan- 


cial advantage. We take up any leading 


HE enterprise of the daily newspa- | journal and the first glance at the first 


per in collecting news from all parts | 


of the world, spreads before the reading 


public a great amount of criminal data, 


which would prompt the thought that | 


crime is increasing among us. Some of 


our statisticians, however, claim that | 


public morality is actually higher in tone 
to-day than it was fifty years ago; that 
there are absolutely fewer cases of tres- 
pass upon civil and moral law, in propor- 
tion to the population, than there were 


twenty, thirty, or forty years ago. 


wonderful, and more than commensurate 
with the facilities that human invention 
has provided for the obtaining of news, 
not only from all parts of our own coun- 
try, but from the Old World. We do 
not estimate at its true value, the result 
secured to us by that one agency, the 
telegraph. It is but a score of years ago 
when information relating to important 
events in Europe came to our knowl- 
edge ten days or more after their occur- 


rence. Now an event out of the ordinary 


line can not occur to-day in Europe or- 


Asia, or even in Africa, without being re- 
ported in New York in time for its 
publication in to-morrow’s newspaper of 
This fact being 
understood, we can not wonder at the 


every city in America. 


variety and extent of the items that make 
up the columns of an important daily. 
Whether or not crime is more com- 
mon now than in past years, it is certain 
that there exists an appetite for it, to 
which the newspaper endeavors to make 
response. It seems to us that the full 
details of some horrible murder, or of 
some disgraceful scandal, could not be 


countenanced by a refined manager or 





page, discovers in striking capitals the 
caption of some deed of blood or vice. 
We may look at the adjoining columns, 
and the eye takes in head-lines introduc- 
ing other accounts of other criminal oc- 


currences. We have counted on the first 


| page of a prominent daily a half dozen 


| accounts more or less elaborate, and as 


many brief items of criminal offences. 
When we read that some coarse, brutal 
person has committed a breach of law, 


| we are not surprised, because from his 
The growth of the newspaper has been 


birth up, his environment was probably 
such as to develop and strengthen the 
low propensities of his nature, while the 
higher faculties were not permitted to 
exercise their compensation. He natu- 
rally gravitated into crime, an unfortu- 
nate state, for which we have more com 
passion than censure. But a large pro- 
portion of the crimes against property, 
those of embezzlement, fraud, deceit, that 
now and then startle the community into 
thinking that it were best not to put any 
trust in man, are committed by persons 
who have had exceptional advantages in 
a business way. The well-educated book- 
keeper or cashier, with his large salary 
certainly has little excuse for his offence ; 
yet so many have fallen that each new 
case of defalcation that comes to light 
excites little more than ironical pleas- 
antry. 

The philosophy of these cases is not 
difficult. 
almost imperceptibly when they are al- 


Men get into careless habits 


lowed unlimited control in any depart- 
ment of business. A man that feels him- 
self to be under the eye of others who 
have the right to supervise his work, 


will be kept in the channel of propriety 
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both by the knowledge that he is under 


supervision, and that his work is import- 
ant. Most of the cases of embezzle- 
ment, whereby men of high social and 
commercial standing have rendered them- 
selves subject to great disgrace, are due 
to having too much authority, too much 
control of the wealth of others. A man 
may have but moderate Acquisitiveness, 
yet when surrounded with wealth in 
available forms, and permitted to exer- 
cise his judgment freely as to its applica- 
tion, and being subject to demands of a 
social nature that increase in proportion 
to his apparent income—often a false judg- 
ment being formed of that—gets into the 
way of thinking it necessary to use some 
His 


sense of honor may be delicate, but it is 


of the money for his own purposes. 


in part appeased by his intention to make 
his accounts good; he will but borrow 
now, and replace in the future, from his 
salary or profits, and all will be well. 
The first step in crime may be a little 
one, being susceptible of explanation 
that will content the public, but it pre- 
pares the way for another and longer step, 
and the success of that encourages further 
and bolder steps of positive dishonesty. 
The average man of business desires to 
be honest, and if the environment be 
lacking in incentives to wrong doing, he 
is; but the balance between his moral 
sense and selfish propensities is so nearly 
equal, that a strong influence brought to 
bear upon the latter excites them so 
much that he may be expected to yield 
his integrity to them and be dishonored. 
When the selfish nature has obtained a | 
victory over the generous and dutiful 
sentiments, it assumes an authority that 


is fearfully exacting, and repentance and 





reform come only through strenuous ef- | 


fort and much suffering. 


It is unnecessary to say that the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the age in the way 
of a rapid accumulation of large fortunes 
has an injurious effect upon the average 
young man in business, for the fact is 
too apparent. The greed for gain has 
much to do with the many “exchanges” 
and “ boards” organized for the purpose 
of enabling men to “ operate ” convenient- 
ly; in other words, to try their chances, 
in a way that is a little short of pure gam- 
bling. Men now purchase stock, or prod- 
uce, or grain, or dry-goods, or cotton, or 
iron, in various lots “on margin,” the 
purchaser in the great majority of cases 
never intending to take the goods or 
stock, but merely to secure the control 
of a certain amount, for a time; and 
should the price advance, to sell and 
draw from the broker the calculated prof- 
it. The multiplication of Exchanges in 
our great centres of trade is an index 
of the growing spirit of speculation; the 
straight and sure methods of old-time 
have been largely abandoned; and in- 
stead of the cool, deliberate negotiation 
of the warehouse, where seller and buyer 
met in private, we have the noisy, excited 
clamor of the exchange. The apostolic 
precept, that “The love of money is a 
root of all evil,” has its thousand evi- 
dences to-day to one in the time of the 
apostle. 

Excited, over-wrought Acquisitiveness 
disturbs the balance of the whole organ- 
ism; it renders men incapable of enjoy- 
ing the peace and happiness of home, 
the refinement and elevation of study 
and culture; it renders the individual 
restless, and forgetful of duty, and for- 
getful of self; makes him the prey to an 
all-devouring worldliness, that finally 
ends in hardening of the heart, and de- 


basement of all that is noble and true in 
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manhood. Some there are who tread 
the confused and disturbing arena of 
‘Change; and at the same time, endeavor 
to keep up their relations to home and 
society, though they find it an exceed- 
ingly difficult task to be at once a servant 
to walk with even 
poise in the circles of intelligence and 


of Mammon, and 
high moral sentiment. We have known 
a few men who have endeavored to do 
this; and we have witnessed the hard 
struggle that was theirs to preserve the 
equilibrium of soul; and we have heard 
more than one say that the eager, excited 
life of a money-maker unfitted him for 
the solace of retirement and mental cul- 
ture. A man who is not eager for 
wealth is the only man who can combine 
the relations of business and sentiment ; 
he can make his business contribute to 
the upward growth of his whole organ- 
ism. A well-ordered business possesses 


important relations that stimulate a 
healthful activity of one’s intellect, and 
also a normal activity of his moral na- 


ture; so that in passing from his count- 
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ing-room to his home, his study, and the 

drawing-room, where friendly greetings 

mect him, is but a pleasant transition. 
oor 


YOUNG WOMEN AS COLLEGE STu- 
DENTS.—This paragraph meets the eye 
in an exchange: “In a recent circular 
published by Cornell University, it is said 
that young women bear the strain of 
mental work quite as well as young men, 
and there is no more sickness among 
them; moreover, a larger percentage of 
them complete the course and graduate, 
and the average of scholarship among 
them is higher than among young men. 
This fact does not necessarily imply 
mental superiority,—it results, doubtless, 
from the greater regularity with which 
they apply themselves to their tasks.”’ 

From our observation of mental action 
we have derived the impression that regu- 
larity is a very important element in ef- 
fort, and conduces as much as any other 
to success. Comparing one person with 
another, we should regard regularity as a 
point of superiority, and we doubt not in 
the world of practical affairs it is so con- 
sidered by the majority, and certainly 
as of more value than spasmodic bril- 
liancy. 





4 {Jur I entorial fjurean, 
’ ’ 





Eo Our ¥ orrespondents, 


Questions OF * GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must de pro- 
pounded, tf a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our Conrrisurors.,—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 


lowing rules when writing articles or communications | 
this is done, 


intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read tt across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants lo make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roil your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ““Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


| ts provided by the writers. 


5. Be brief. 
two-column article is read by four times 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your Juli name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 


'cople don't like to read long stories. A 
as many 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
wwailable contributions unless the necessary postage 
IN ALL CASKS, fersons who 
ommunicate with us through the post-office should, tf 
hey expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
s better, a prepaid envelope, with thet» full add~ess. 

"ersonal matters will be considered by the Lditor t7 


UNwIsE TALK.—W. FE. B.—You are 
right in your opinion, that it is not wise to tell those 
who are weak, sickly, and nervous that ‘ they 
look badly,” or “‘ are failing.” A great deal of harm 
is done in this careless manner; impressions are 
awakened which lead to serious results, even death, 
and that by persons who have no intention of doing 


harm, We shall have something to say on this 
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topic, in accordance with your suggestion, in some 
other place, and at some other time when it is con- 
venient, 

UNSUITABLE DiEeT.—C. F. K.—We are 
of opinion that many people are sick, and seriously 
sick, simply because they have been using a diet 
which is not at all suitable. Many who have got- 
ten into chronic conditions, being advised to go to 
some good hygienic institution and try the treat- 
ment, find after doing so that improvement comes, 
and that, too, without taking a dose of medicine. 
As regards cancer and gastric ulcer, we are not con- 
fident enough in the effects of diet to say that a 
change of food will produce cure; but had we a 
case under our own counsel we should insist, as 
accompanying special treatment, that the person 
should eat certain food,—that which is simple, nu- 
tritious, and unexciting,—in very moderate quan- 
tity. We know of cases that have been greatly 
benefited by a simple change of diet. 
ease be far advanced the whole system, having be- 
come charged with its morbid effects and weakened 


greatly, no treatment can be reasonably expected to | 


be of avail. 
of an ulcer of the stomach may be thrown off if it 


be of a hard, squamous character ; if it be soft it will ! 


be absorbed, for the most part, and so disappear. 


SINGULAR SURGICAL Case.—T. H.— 
The case of injury to the skull, reported by you, is 
certainly a singular one ; but there have been oth- 
ers equally remarkable, and which have been con- 

The 
A bar 
of iron, used by a miner in blasting, was driven by 
premature explosion upward through his head, 
passing out at the summit of the cranium, The 
case you mention is that of the iron breech-pin of a 
gun being blown through the head; and we infer 


sidered in the columns of this magazine. 
** crowbar case,” for instance, was similar. 


that the wound made was similar to that in the | 


’ 


“crowbar case”; it was central, and did not in- 


volve much of the brain substance proper, being | 


made chiefly in the space between the hemispheres ; 


and the person possessing remarkable powers of | 


We should | ; 
| blackberries, grapes, pears, peaches, and so on, owe 


endurance, and great vitality, recovers. 
be glad, however, to know the exact condition 
of his mind. All such cases contribute much light 
to Phrenology. Peculiarities of mental action gen- 
erally follow brain injury, even where the person 
In the most of 
such cases we have inquired into, we have found 


is supposed to recover entirely. 


that the surgeon in attendance has not taken note | 
| to the dessert. 


of the patient’s mental condition, and can give us 
no definite information. 


Miss ALcotTt.—F. W. D.—Miss Alcott 
is supposed to be in the neighborhood of fifty years 
of age, and unmarried. Her well-known book, 
‘Little Women,” has a bearing upon her early 
life, many of the incidents being autobiographical 
in part. She resides, when at home, at Concord, 
Mass., we think. A few years ago, in the April 
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| mate sympathy with the stomachic state. 
If the dis- | 





In the course of a cure the substance | ** 
| time. 
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Number of the PHRENCLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1881, 
we published a sketch and portrait of her. 


CorN CurE.—A. B.—The remedy for 
corns, to which you allude, has colloaion in it, and 
acid,—the latter being the destructive agent, eating 
out the hard, nodular centre. You can obtain it at 
almost any good druggist’s. This formula is prob- 
ably of a similar character, and is worthy of conii- 
dence: Thirty grains of salicylic acid, five grains 
of canabis indica, and collodion half an ounce. 


PAIN UNDER THE SHOULDER.—New 
Sub.—A pain under the shoulder-blade, usually the 
left, has a relation to the liver or indigestion ; and 
by regulating the diet and habits, especially the 
former, it may be relieved. We have known very 
severe cases to arise simply from a disturbed stoni- 
ach, the nerves of the dorsal plexus being in inti- 
You 
might omit milk with advantage; perhaps it ren- 
ders your liver heavy, torpid ; substitute good mo- 
lasses or sugar in moderate quantity; perhaps it 
would be better for a man, in such a condition, to 
eat dry wheatmeal bread, or oatmeal bread, for a 
I’xercise, in moderate degree, is helpful to- 
ward promoting digestion. The exercise of rowing 
is invigorating ; if one handle the oars properly he 
is likely to take on a good physical development. 


Fruit - EATING.— Objector.—We cer- 
tainly believe in the free use of fruit, and regard it 
as healthful to dyspeptics, but it is essential that 
the sick one should know what he is about. It cer- 
tainly would be imprudent for one who had been 
accustomed to a diet that ignored fruits, to begin 
suddenly eating them with freedom. The stomach 
and general system adapts itself, as far as may be, 
to the diet, so that changes of an abrupt nature are 
harmful. Moderation in the transition from what 
has brought on illness to a proper kind of subsist- 
ence, is quite sure to be beneficial. The testimony of 
people who have subsisted on fruits and vegetables 
as a regular thing from childhood, completely re- 
futes the argument of fruit opponents. People wi:o 
complain of being injured by eating strawberries, 


their illness not to the fruit, but to irregularity in 
other respects. Many people will cram down an 
excessive quantity of beef or mutton, bread, butter, 


| potatoes, coffee, etc., and then, as a dessert or ‘top 
| off,” swallow a large dish of fruit, and the dis- 


turbances they afterward experience are attributed 
A letter falls now under our notice 
from one who has changed his living recently ; he 
says: ‘I find myself improved by a strictly vege- 
table diet, and would recommend it emphatically 
to others, I have discarded even milk, butter, fish, 
and honey, and consider myself the better for it. I 
am so strongly impressed by the improvement in 
my physical condition, that I believe a great part of 
the misery experienced by people would be relieved 
if people became accustomed to a fruit diet. One 
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result would certainly follow,—which is of great 
importance,—people would plant trees everywhere, 
and as a consequence meteoric showers, hurricanes, 
inundations, and other disasters, now common, 
would largely disappear. Fevers, cholera, and 
other epidemics would be unknown, for the reason 
that the fruit diet would relieve the system from ex- 
cess of bile, and tendencies to feverish conditions, 
In the beginning of a change toward a fruit diet, I 
would recommend the person to eat potatoes, and 
such bland articles of food as do not act sharply 
upon the bowels, and fruit be gradually introduced, 


The food spoken of in Genesis, chapter first, verses 


29-30, a meal which Christ partook of, for the last 
time, had no animal elements in it.” 


Rare ater ePeet ester er eetestar tartare 


O@ bat Eben Sup, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
aperience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

















AN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE.—A 
RB. B., of that undaunted 
advocate of high reform in domestic and social life, 
the A/pha, wrote a letter that was published not 
long ago in the A/pha, in which occurred the fol- 
lowing paragraph, evidently a spontaneous expres- 





corre pondent, Mrs. M. 


sion of sincere feeling : 

‘** [have ever, since a young girl, when in 1844 my 
attention was called to the publications of Messrs. 
Fowlers, and their predecessors Gall, Spurzheim, 
and the Combes, etc., been an ardent admirer of 
any man or woman who possessed the moral cour- 
age to take hold of the evils of life ; and while tear- 
ing down their flimsy framework, would go to 
work to build up a superior structure on a pure and 
virtuous foundation ; one that would give to the 
needy a hold on life which would bring to them un- 
told joy and peace, by simply putting them in true 
relationship to the laws of nature. How beau- 
tiful are God's laws, and we 
to bring to hearts, °° 
May God bless Messrs. Fowler & Wells, and their 
colaborers, as He blesses all who read their publica- 


have only to obey 


them heaven our 


tions. As we look about we find many who are 
taking up branches or shoots of the grand ideas 
they are putting forth, cultivating them and send- 
ing them out in one form and another to feed the 
needy, as they are capable of receiving and using 
strong remedies ; and you, it seems, have taken the 
‘tap root’ of the great tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, which these reformers have been striving 


” 


to enable people to see. 

KEEP A SCRAP-BooK.—While looking 
over my scrap-book, some friend points to the pic- 
tures of men who have murdered their best friends, 
saying, ‘* What do you have ¢#eir pictures for?” 
** Well,” I answer, ‘‘ when a man collects a menag- 
erie he has all kinds of animals, and so it would not 
advance the knowledge of human nature to omit 
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them. {have allkinds. Here is Napoleon, Attila, 
Alexander, etc., lions who have made the forests 
tremble. Then I have poets, the song-birds of na- 
ture soaring between earth and heaven, nightingales 
whose notes held spell-bound all the beasts of the 
Here is Byron—not a nightingale, but a 
Pegasus, a winged son of genius, soaring above the 
earth with tempest wing, flashing eye, and passion- 
distended nostril ; the lightning crashes beneath his 
footsteps, the earth and heaving ocean spread be- 
neath his eye, and on ‘ Fame’s dread mountain’ he 
stands at last, surrounded by ‘ snows sublime.’ 

‘“* Here are learned judges ; owls whose gravity is 
often mistaken often 
'Tisa 
great advantage in the study of human nature to 
have spread before the trained physiognomical eye 
the faces of the ‘ foster-babes of Fame,’ 
won their laurels ‘by blood or ink,’ whether it is 
the casuist, the conqueror, or the traitor,” 
by all means keep a scrap-book. There are few 
who can afford anything like an extensive collection 
of busts and casts in stone or plaster; but it is 
easy to keep a book containing many desirable por- 
traits. It is difficult to get portraits of men of 
ancient times, though if the collector is enthusiastic 


forest. 


for wisdom, whose word 


who have 


We say, 


he can draw the more distinguished of them, using 
as models the small prints in cyclopedias, etc., but 
these of course should not be inserted unless they 
faultless. ‘These men, remember, can't 
from their tombs to take vengeance for the hideous 
caricatures already afloat. They would probably 
strew the earth with hostile bones if they could, 
Many pieces may be clipped from illustrated papers, 
etc., which often contain short biographies attached 


are rise 


The best measurement for such a book is 13 x 20in., 
and can be made by any bookbinder. The pictures 
should be classified, of course : poets and politicians, 
pickpockets and ‘*men of glory in the wars,” all 
imprisoned in their proper fence-corners, The 
student of human nature will find that such a book 
repays many times the trouble of keeping it. 
H. AUSTIN, 


“WHAT HAS BEEN, WILL BE.” 


I’m standing high ‘tween earth and sky, 
Held by some strange propensity ; 
Around my feet the surges beat 
Irom out the vague immensity, 


The earth recedes to what is not ; 
I lift the folds of destiny ; 

I vivify the long forgot, 
And look on all that is to be. 


The past, the present, future glide 
In ceaseless undulations past ; 
The former ages like a tide 
Roll on the future's stretching vast. 


For earth is but a ship that plows 
The ocean of eternity, 
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In which the past forever flows, 
With all that is, and is to be. 


There's not a deed that e’er was done 
But flows like streamlets to the sea, 

And like the vapor through the sun 
Comes back to fall in deeds to be. 


No pang that ever gave unrest, 

No thought that ever thrilled desire, 
But in the future tears a breast, 

Or lights again a soul of fire. 


For earth is but a ship that plows 
The ocean of eternity, 
In which the past forever flows 
With all that is, and is to be. 
KARL KARLINGTON, 


PERSONAL. 


** JEFFERSON DAvVIs is now the last of his line,” 
according to the Atlanta Constitution. ‘He has 
been married twice, and has no male descendant. 
Not long since he lost his only son, and recently 
the death of the son of Gen. Joseph R. Davis, of 
Biloxi, Miss., took away the last hope of perpetu- 
ating by male descendants the name of Jefferson 
Davis.” 


Pompry GRAHAM died in October, at Mont- 
gomery, N. Y., aged, it is claimed, 119 years. He 
had a distinct recollection of the incidents and per- 
sonages of his youth, but could not remember 
dates. He was the eldest of seventeen children, 
and enjoyed good health to the time of his death. 
He was married three times. 


Joun ERIcSsSON, the inventor of the monitors 
which did such useful service in our late war, and 
the author of the hot-air engine which bears his 
name, and other inventions, is past his eighty-first 
birthday. Captain Ericsson does not appear to be 
much past sixty years of age, and is hale and hearty. 
He is very methodical in all his ways, abstemious in 
his habits, and best pleased when at work, which he 
begins immediately after an early breakfast. 


Miss Lyp1a BECKER, of the Manchester (Eng.) 
School Board, who attended the recent scientific 
meetings in Montreal and Philadelphia, is a some- 
what notable woman, She has regularly voted at 
the Manchester municipal elections since 1869. 
Since 1870 she has been a member of the School 
Board of that city. She is an Honorable Secretary 
of the National Woman's Suffrage Committee, and 
editor of an English woman's suffrage journal. 


THERE lives in Forsythe, Ga., an old gentleman 
who is now in his seventy-ninth year. He was 
licensed to preach in 1840, and has been preaching 
ever since. He never served on a jury, never was 
sued, never saw a horse race or a theatre, never 


PERSONAL.— WISDOM —MIRTH. 
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, : : 
saw a game of cards, a dance, not even at a corn- 


shucking, nor was he ever drunk. He has twelve 
children, and lives a happy, peaceful life. How 
strange |! 


“ee. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


WHEN we think of good, the angels are silent ; 
when we do it, they rejoice. 


ONLY those who have thoughts like lightning de- 
serve to have a voice like thunder to utter them. 


HAPPINESS is not outside, but inside. A good 
heart and a clear conscience bring happiness, 
which no riches and no circumstances alone ever do. 


WHAT a man knows should find its expression 
in what he does, 
is chiefly in that it leads to a performing manhood, 
—Bovee. 


The value of superior knowledge 


‘** Life is before you! from the fated road 
You can not turn; then take ye up the load. 
Not yours to leave the unknown way, 
You must go o’er it, meet ye what ye may. 
Gird up your souls within you to the deed,— 
Angels and fellow-spirits bid you speed !"” 
—Lutler. 
IN these degenerate times a great many men 
may be found in bar-rooms, gesticulating wildly 
and proclaiming their intention of supporting this 
or that political party, when they would appear to 
much better advantage supporting their families. 


SPEAKING of ministers who use tobacco, Horace 
Mann in one of his lectures said: ‘* He visits the 
bedside of the dying with a breath which, if the 
material essence could be infected by au earthly 
virus would subject the immortal soul to quarantine 
before it could enter the gates of Paradise.” 


fo 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men."’ 


‘*] PRESERVE my strength by husbanding it,” said 
a wife, as she ordered her other half to bring in a 
bucket of coal, 


POSITIVE, ice cream ; comparative, wedding cake ; 
superlative, paregoric! What can the last mean ? 


IN the first transports of delight the happy father 
rushed into the room, exclaiming: ‘I've got a 
son! It's a boy!” 


Dosps thinks that, instead of giving credit tc 
whom credit is due, the cash had better be paid. 


‘*I wWIsH you would pay a little attention tc 
what I am saying,” roared a lawyer at an exasperat- 
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ing witness. ‘‘ I am paying as little as I can,” was | 
the calm reply. 





OLp Gentleman.—* I «m delighted to have met | 
you, Miss Bonniface. I knew your grandmother; 
avery charming woman! You can form no con- 
ception of her grace and beauty.” 

Miss Bonniface—‘t Oh, yes, Ican! People con- 
stantly tell me that I am her living image.” 


** ARISE with the lark and with the lark to bed,” 
read a little boy from the ‘‘ Third Reader.” Then 
he stopped a moment and contemplated the picture 
of a lark at the head of the lesson. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
he said, ‘that lark's toe-nails are so long I’d be 
afraid to go to bed with him.” 


ernest ne teet ene eet ast tae nge net taer ene’ “ 
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In this department we give short reviews «f such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
tavite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


LONDON RHYMES. By Frederick Locker. 
Price $1. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 
Is a little volume of jingles, mostly of a humorous 

character, in which the author hits off different 

phases of society that appeal to the grotesque 
sense. If it weren't for the humor in them, many 

of the lines could be taken as the yearnings of a 

love-sick swain. As it is, honest sentiment, doubt- 

less, lies at the bottom of them. Called ‘* London 

Rhymes,” but their type would adapt them almost 

as well to New York or Boston for the occasions 

of nonsense in them. Yet the manner is foreign, 
and here and there a verse reminds one of Suckling. 

A verse from ‘‘ The House-maid” is a fair speci- 

men, we think, of Mr. Locker'’s quality : 


* Wistful she stands—and yet, resigned, 
She watches by the window-blind ; 

No doubt 

The passers-by despise thy lot ; 

Thou canst not stir, because ‘tis not 

Thy Sunday out.” 


Poor girl. 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL OF TAMWORTH. 
By Rev. William A. Smith. 16mo, pp. 206. 
Price, 69 cents. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society. 

This, to use the phrase of the author, is “an 
attempt to portray in simple language the natural 
career of the heart, and the inevitable result of 
following its leadings” when, we add, the environ- 
ment is of a vicious nature, and a susceptible 
temperament renders the man especially prone to 
declension from the strict walks of integrity. The 
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pictures of life as it exists in prominent Western 
cities are not overdrawn, and the career of the 
chief actor is by no means a distortion or exaggera- 
tion. A spinning-wheel performs the chief part in 
arresting him from moral ruin at a critical point in 
his life, and thus gives title to the excellent story. 


Miss JANET’S OLD House. By An- 
nette Lucille Noble, author of ‘‘ How Billy Went 
Up in the World,” etc. 16mo, pp. 428. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. 

A story of New York life that develops certain 
practical considerations in which all are interested 
who love truth and decency for society’s sake. 
The principal characters are well contrasted. 
A soured, eccentric old maid, having a large in- 
come and a narrow, selfish nature, and a young, 
bright, hopeful school-teacher, cousin to the eccen- 
tric virgin of uncertain age and snavpish idiosyncra- 
sies. These two characters, however, are so associ- 
ated by means of well-chosen and well-related 
incidents that the cold, selfish nature of the spinster 
at length yields and contributes to the doing of 
good work for the poor and miserable. Two or 
three love stories are neatly woven into the current 
of the tale, but in such a manner as to relieve the 
reader of any suggestions of sensation—they natu- 
rally grow out of the relations of the parties, and 
are instructive in themselves, 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY; or, Men of 
Business who did Something Besides Making 
Money. A Book for Young Americans. By 
James Parton. 12mo, pp. 399. Price, $1.50. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The latter volumes of this well-known writer 
have been especially distinguished for their utility. 
He writes now for the young, in the main; he 
would instruct them for the sober duties of life; 
and his subjects are those which illustrate useful- 
ness. Short biographical sketches are generally 
interesting to young people. The average boy has 
ambition, and usually borrows some ideal from his 
reading, whom he would follow, if possible. Mr. 
Parton has done our young people a service in this 
book, for the reason that he has taken the most of 
his subjects from the commoner walks of life. The 
mechanic and the business man are those whose 
records are set forth in simple though attractive 
language, and the subjects are numerous enough 
to suit the most versatile of tastes. He shows that 
labor, earnestly and honestly pursued, develops 
the best qualitics of the human mind ; and how, in 
the end, it reaches the goal most eminently desir- 
able, that of genuine utility to others. From David 
Maydole, the simple blacksmith, shaping hammers 
at his forge, to Richard Cobden, the seller of cali- 
coes and muslins, Mr. Parton draws lessons that 
are rich, and that point to the oid moral of Pope : 


‘** Honor and shame from no ccndition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”’ 
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Firty Soups. By Thomas J. Murrey, 


LIBRARY. 


formerly Professional Caterer of the Continental | 


Hotel, Philadelphia, and other hotels. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen. 
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than the average reader; yet there is, in every num- 
ber, a good deal of reading that is of interest tc 
every one who would know something of the move- 


| ments of the scientiiic world. 


We think that the housekeeper who can make a | 


proper dish of soup can supply the ordinary needs 
of the stomach well, and if the materials be at 
command, there should never be the want, in any 
house, for a good meal. This little book is a com- 


pilation from the experiences of a professional | 


cook, and needs no special commendation. A 
glance through the recipes shows that, for the 
most part, they are made up in a comparatively 
simple manner, that is, there are no long compli- 
cations of what a hygienist would call specially ob- 
jectionable ingredients. The items are not, as is 
the case with most of the cook-books, largely com- 
posed of condiments, with suggestions of butter, 
lard, or grease in some form. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AMONG our Medical exchanges that are valuable to 
the professional and to the judicious general reader, 
who would know what the doctors are giving him, 
we would name 7he Sanitarian, a recent enlarge- 
ment of which has added very considerably to its 
value. Its specialty, very closely adhered to, is 
the description of hygienic methods, systems of 
purification by sewerage and drainage, and the 
application of practical physiology in public and 
private life. 


HAHNEMANNIAN MONTHLY, published by the 





Hahnemann Club of Philadelphia, is a leading | 


organ of the Homeopathic school, well conducted, 
usually contains a good variety of matters of interest 
to the profession it represents. 


THE MEDICAL SUMMARY, as its name indicates, 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX, with Picturesque Dia- 
grams and Descriptions of Costumes. Text by 
Joseph Pollard. Arrangement of diagrams by 
Walter Satterly. This is a neat and sensible little 
book of its kind. It supplies hints of use to 
evening parties, and so furnishes a plea against 
the necessity for the eternal dance, dance of fash- 
ionable society. Most of the designs are adapted 
to the most refined and delicate tastes. Among 
the subjects are : The Coquette ; Evening Hanging 
out the Stars; Marguerite; Undine; Angel of 
Prayer; Clochette; Lochinvar, in two scenes; 
Joan of Arc, in two scenes; The Courting, after 
Lowell; Groups of Nations, illustrative of Cos- 


| tume; The Bachelor; A Little Comedy of Scenes. 


Price, $1.00. Published by White, Stokes & Allen, 
New York, 


ScoTT-BROWNE’s ROOK OF SHORTHAND AB- 
BREVIATIONS is a new and neatly arranged com- 
pilation of abbreviations, available to the use of 
the phonographic shorthand writer. There are of 
these 3,000, representing common and difficult words 
to write, besides several hundred very useful Phrase- 
Signs ; 400 names of .Persons, Places, and Corpora- 
tions ; and a table of Longhand Abbreviations used 
in business, many of which have never before been 
published. The engraved outlines are sharp and 
clear, and being arranged in alphabetical order it is 
very convenient for ready use by the reporter or 
student. Price, in flexible cloth, 50 cents. 


OcILvie’s HANDY Book of Useful Information 
is the title of a neatly bound little book of 128 


| pages, which contains a deal of information of prac- 


| tical value to every-day people. 


is a publication devoted to brief considerations of | S A 
| answer to nearly 100,000 business examples in all 


medical topics, recent developments, and results in 
the medical practice of the schools gencrally. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL, published in St. 
Louis, G. C. Pitzer, editor, is a prominent organ 
of the so-called Eclectic School. It is logical in its 
considerations of the subjects coming within its 
scope, and draws from all sources matters of im- 
portance to the practitioner. 


Tile CINCINNATI MEDICAL NEws is a progres- 
sive Western organ, inclining to the old school or 
“regular” line. The field is broad, however, and 
its monthly numbers present a general résumé of 
late medical and surgical information. 


THE Kansas CiTy REVIEW OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY, published in Kansas City, Mo., shows 
the growth of scientific inquiry in the West. It is 
a somewhat ambitious monthly, its topics being in 
great part of a special character, more likely to 
claim the attention of the accomplished observer 


It simplifies the 
art of Reckoning, showing at a glance the correct 


kinds of Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchan- 


| dise, Interest, Wages, Measurements of Lumber, 


| Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Granaries, Wagon Beds, 





Corn-cribs, Cordwood, Hay, Lands, Carpenters’, 
Plasterers’, Bricklayers’ Work, etc. There is also 
a considerable amount of Political, Historical, and 
Biographical data in a very brief form. Price, 25 
and 50 cents, according to binding. J. S. Ogilvie 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


EcLecTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York. Twenty-fourth Announcement and 
Catalogue of Students for the session of 1884-85. 
This document reports a prosperous condition 
of this Medical School. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for October 
is notable for the importance and seasonableness of 
the topics treated. For instance: ‘* Moral Character 
in Politics,” ‘‘ Benefits of the Tariff System,” a 
sequel to ‘* Evils of the Tariff System,” in the Sep 
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tember No., ‘‘ Why I Wish to Visit America,” 
** The Philosophy of Conversion,” ‘* The Origin of 
Yellow Fever,” ‘‘Shall the Jury System be Abol- 
ished,” ‘* The Genesis of Tennyson’s Maud,” and 
** The Development of Machine Guns.” 


TEN YEARS A POLICE CouRT JUDGE. By Judge 
Wiglittle. It can readily be imagined that a police 
court judge, of ten years’ standing, must have some 
most instructive and amusing things to tell. His 
advantages for the study of human nature are al- 
most unequalled. He can feel the pulse of society 
day by day; and if, as in the case of this author, 
he be a man of scholarly qualities, the book which 
contains the cream of his experience will be some- 
thing worth attention. Judge Wiglittle is a veri- 
table Judge, and his book contains facts ludicrous 
and facts pathetic, facts mortifying and facts en- 
couraging, facts of law and facts of morality. It 
abounds in lessons and suggestions, especially with 
reference to temperance. Take it all in all, the 
book is unique, interesting, and suggestive. Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Standard Library. Paper, 25 cents. 


An OLp SaILor’s YARNS. No, 20, Standard 
Library. By Captain Roland F. Coffin. Paper, 
15 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. It is 
_ not a common thing for one who has served as a 
sailor in all positions, from before the mast to the 
captain's cabin, to have the art this author displays 
in relating his experiences. He tells them in the 
vernacular of the forecastle, which is diverting 
enough to the landlubber who may be tired of the 
monotony of the average novel. We have many 
phases of sea-life, from whaling in the South Seas 
to blockade-running in the late civil war; and 
were it not for an occasional skeptical allusion to 
certain facts that have become commonplace to 
school-boys the book would be quite consistent 
throughout. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION LIBRARY 
(Royal Alvert Hall) Catalogue. This collection 
bears directly on the subjects of Health and Educa- 
tion, and comprises the books that were contributed 
for exhibition and reference by various departments 
of Her Majesty’s and foreign Governments, authors, 
publishers, societies, and others. It is a good 
thought to make a permanent library of these for 
public use, and it would be well if this example of 
our English cousins were followed in this country. 

THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY is preparing for a 
grand enlargement, we are informed, that will add 
new attractions, and give a wider scope to this lead- 
ing Homiletic Review of the world. As usual the 
Sermonic department is rich with discourses from 
able pens. The editorial departments contair facts, 
statistics, suggestions, information, criticism, and 
homiletical material of almost every kind. 

THE PuULPIT TREASURY, for November, is an 
excellent specimen of this aid to the clergyman and 
religious teacher. A good portrait of Dr. C. F. 
Deems opens to the contents, E. B. Treat, New 
York. 

THE NEw YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE and Hos- 
pital for Women sends out its announcement for 
the twenty-second session, 1884-85, under improved 
relations, having now a commodious building and 
new facilities for its course of medical instruction. 
Dr. C. S. Lozier, Dean, New York. 

A Younc GIRL’s Wooinc. By E. P. Roe. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

LITTLE MEN AND WoMEN (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston) is a capital monthly for the small folks in 
our homes. Very large type and prettily illustrated. 
$1 a ycar. 

Tue MusicaL HERALD (The Musical Herald 
Co., Boston) is devoted to such matters as its title 


| indicates, and is well conducted. Price, $1 a year. 














